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At the Church’s Front Line 


JOSEPH W. FREASE, Newly Elected 
Executive Secretary of the Luther 
League of America, Talks to "The 
Lutheran'' About His Work 


AN INTERVIEW 


Amonc the inductions into office 
which are making January 1945 a no- 
table period in the activities of the 
United Lutheran Church in America is 
that of the.Rev. Joseph W. Frease, who 
has accepted the call of the Luther 
League of America to become its Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. The formal induc- 
tion will take place at the Church of 
the Holy Communion in Philadelphia, 
Sunday evening, January 21. 

The new Executive Secretary has 
served for nine and one-half years as 
Director of Religious Education and 
Young People’s Work in the Synod of 
Ohio. In pursuance of the duties of his 
former office he was in contact with 
Sunday schools, Luther Leagues, youth 
camps, Children of the Church, and 
leadership education groups. In the in- 
terest of convenience and efficiency, the 
editorship of the Synodical Bulletin of 
the Ohio Synod was made a part of his 
activities. As would be expected from 
his election to the wider responsibility, 
his work in the Ohio Synod was highly. 
esteemed. 


A Challenging Field of Work 


In answer to an inquiry concerning 
impressions made upon him concerning 
youth work and its values in the 
church, Secretary Frease said: “Both 
in the pastorate and in the office I have 
just relinquished in the Synod of Ohio 
I found youth work both challenging 
and’ satisfying. Challenging because 
contacts with youth are inspiring as 
well as demanding. In the parish no 
group demanded more time and atten 
tion. It is definitely hard work to cul- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Spot-lighted in January 
WE bo not recall a previous year in which the January program con- 

tained so many outstanding “invitations to serve.” Calls from within the 

parishes are those usual for the Epiphany season plus at least two. These 


are: 1. Ministry to members in the service of their country; 2. Forethought 
_ for the activities that will best aid in post-war adjustments. 


But beyond parish boundaries every member of our 4,000 congrega- 
tions should see “‘in his mind’s eye,” a group of opportunities to obey our 


- Lord’s summons to serve Him. We can begin with the meeting of the 


Executive Board of the Church in New. York on January 11. 

On January 21 in Philadelphia the Rev. Joseph W. Frease will be pub- 
licly inducted into the office of Executive Secretary of the Luther League 
of America. That organization in and by which teen age members of the 
Church have their places of distinctive Christian Work, will “look ahead” 
at its annual meeting on January 22 and 23. 

In the same week the annual meeting of the National Lutheran Council 
will occur in the ULCA Church House. The year 1944 had achievements 

hich merit sincere thankfulness to God. The privileges of stewardship 
which this organization opened to its three million constituents, like all 
forms of divine grace, became the starting platform of an even greater year. 

Also beckoning for attention are the projects which at Cleveland, Ohio, 
were given careful consideration, in order that the projected Lutheran 
obligations to post-war peace and rehabilitation may be matched with per- 
formance. Some of these will be handled by “Lutheran World Action.” 
Others will be approached by interdenominational agencies. 
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Luther in Hollywood 

Mrttions heed the words of Hedda 
Hopper. She keeps a womanly eye on 
Hollywood, and reports her discoveries 
via newspaper column and radio. She 
has a suggestion for a motion picture. 
“Why not the life of Martin Luther?” 
she asks. 

The announcement of a new film, 
“The ae! le written by a Roman 


bring a torrent of 
letters asking “why 
can’t Hollywood put 
any other religion 
on the screen ex- 
cept the Catholic?” 
cpu eEne Miss 
Hopp 

MGM is still gee $125, 000 for a 
religious story about a Protestant 


church, the columnist reports. That’s ~ 


where the Luther suggestion comes in. 
It should not be difficult to find material. 
Luther and Lincoln and Napoleon are 
the three men most written about in 
modern history. 


250 years in London 


St. Mary’s LutHeraN CHuRCH in 
London celebrated its 250th anniver- 
sary in October, reports the British 
Weekly. 

This is the “Savoy Chapel” where 
Muhlenberg got the liturgy he adapted 
for use in the colonial congregations of 
Pennsylvania. The church was closely 
associated with the kings of England for 
a long period of time. At present it 
stands on premises, owned by the 
Crown. 

The anniversary service was con- 
ducted by the pastor, Dr. H. H. Kramm. 
The liturgy was in German and the ser- 
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Catholic priest, will. 


... by G Elson Kuff 


mon in English. Many of the present 
members are political refugees from 
the Nazis. 


Anglicans maintain Lutheran school 
Tue German Lutheran day school in 


Palestine—at Beit Sahour, the tradi- - 


tional “Shepherd’s Field” near Bethle- 


hem, has been assumed as a respon-_ 
sibility of the Anglican Bishop Stewart | 


in Jerusalem, 
Church. 
Lutheran work in Palestine goes back 


reports the Living 


to the time of Samuel Gobat, who went | 
to the Near East in 1825. He-was later . 


consecrated Bishop of Jerusalem under 
both Anglican and Lutheran auspices. 
After his death Lutheran work was or- 
ganized independently. 


German missionaries in Palestine 


were interned at the outbreak of the 
war. Lutheran World Action has been 
supporting four of their projects. The 
school now supported by Anglicans has 
150 pupils. 


Methodists are fireproof 

Last month we reported what hap- 
pened when a Methodist pastor lost his 
campaign materials for his denomina- 
tion’s $25,000,000 “Crusade for Christ.” 
The materials were lost in a fire which 
destroyed his parsonage. The pastor's 
first action on the morning after the 
fire was to order a fresh supply of ma- 
terial from headquarters so the cam- 
paign would not be delayed in his con- 
gregation. 

In Cresson, Pa., Methodists have had 
another fire. This one burned their 
church to the ground on December 9. 
Sunday, December 10, had been the 
scheduled time for receiving pledges 
for the “Crusade for Christ.” 
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Heedless of the disaster, the plans 
were carried out. By the evening of 
_December 10 the congregation had 
' oversubscribed its Crusade quota of 
$878. 
| “We have only lost our church,” said 

the pastor. “We are raising this money, 
in part at least, for people who have 
' lost everything. We have our homes 
_ left, intact and comfortable. Those other 
' folk have lost their churches, their 
homes, their all. We can still share 
with them.” 


-| Released time in New York 


THE Public Education Association in 
New York City has always been skep- 
tical of the released-time plan for re- 
ligious instruction which went into ef- 
fect in 1941. 

A recent survey of results confirms 
the Association in its opposition. One 
out of five of the 550,000 children in 
elementary schools has enrolled in the 
released time program. Eighty percent 
- of these are Roman Catholic, 14 per- 
cent Protestant, and 5 percent Jewish. 

Dismissal of one-fifth of the children 
for one hour a week disrupts the work 
-of the remaining four-fifths, it is 
pointed out. Teachers are obliged to 
do much record-keeping to determine 
whether children are actually going 
from school to their churches for the 
classes or whether they are actually 
truant. The benefit derived is dispro- 
portionate to the time involved. 

Released-time religious education 
- was strongly endorsed by Dr. Edwin R. 
Van Kleeck of the New York State 
Department of Education, who told 
teachers in Onondaga County that they 


should co-operate with the program. He 


emphasized that only a return to re- 
ligion would solve the problem of juve- 
nile delinquency, reports the Religious 
Digest. 


On again, off again 
Tue Federal Council of Churches is 
having as much trouble with its mem- 
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bership roll as the late-lamented 
League of Nations. The Universalist 
Church could not get on the list; for if 
it did, some of the churches which are 
conservative in their theology would 
certainly have withdrawn. 

However, at the recent convention of 
the Council, the Russian Orthodox 
Church was admitted to membership. 
A month later the Syrian Antiochian 
Orthodox Church has threatened to 
withdraw. It will not take final action 
until a vote has been taken by the 
heads of various Orthodox churches in 
this country. The Syrian Church action 
would affect that of the others. 

The Orthodox churches have been 
at odds in the United States ever since 
the Russian revolution. The Russian 
Orthodox group, headed by Metropol- 
itan Theophilus, archbishop of San 
Francisco, has been autonomous, re- 
fusing to recognize the authority of the 
“communist-dominated” Moscow pa- 
triarchate. Other Orthodox groups in 
the United States have been allied in 
the Federated Orthodox Green Cath- 
olic Primary Jurisdictions in America. 

Latest development is that Metropol- 
itan Theophilus is sending a delegation 
to Moscow to take part in the all-Rus- 
sia church council which will elect a 
new patriarch. This may lead to the 
healing of a twenty-five-year schism. 


No discrimination 


TuE-U. S. State Department does not 
intend to depart “from the traditional 
American policy -of handling all appli- 
cations for passports for foreign travel 
without any discrimination whatever 
regarding religious belief or affilia- 
tion,” says Ruth B. Shipley, chief of 
the passport division. 

In November there were 119 pass- 
ports issued to Protestant heads of fam- 
ilies and 96 to dependent wives and 
children, and only 16 to Catholics. 
Eleven of the 16 Catholics were head- 
ing for Latin American countries, and 
94 of the 215 Protestants. 


IN THE WORLD'S EVE 


The Vatican was informed early in 
December by its Apostolic Delegate to 
Teheran, Mgr. Alcide Marina, that the 
religious situation in the Soviet-con- 
trolled areas of Iran was in every re- 
spect favorable. All atheistic propa- 
ganda is avoided, and the various re- 
ligious bodies have complete freedom. 
One reason for this is evidently due to 
the Soviet desire to keep the peace. The 
Iranian “white” Moslems of that dis- 
trict are fanatically religious, and would 
brook no interference. Another reason 
probably rests upon the fact that the 
generals of the Soviet forces in that 
region are almost entirely Armenian, 
and are therefore representatives of a 
race that endured religious persecution 
for centuries, growing more stubborn 
in their faith because of it. 


It Is intriguing to follow the names 
that are turning up in the news from 
Greece. There is, for instance, Mil- 
tiades Porphyrogenis, one of the Com- 
munist leaders. He bears the name of 
the great Athenian general who wiped 
out the Persians at Marathon, 490 B. C., 
and his second name was the epithet 
(“born in the purple”) applied to the 
Byzantine imperial families of later 
days. Then there is that fighting leader 
of the EAM, whose name emerges as 
Euripides Bakerdzis, also Sophocles 
Venizelos, son of the great Greek 
statesman of World War I fame, Eleu- 
therios Venizelos. These bring back 
into the news two of the greatest tragic 
poets and playwrights of Greece. Be- 
side these we must not fail to place the 
old, but still influential, Liberial leader, 
Themistocles Sophoulis, whose name 
recalls the great Athenian statesman, 
victor at Salamis, 480 B. C. If only the 
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emergence of these names of ancient 
fame may be the harbinger of a new 
return of greatness to Greece in happier 
days to come, however clouded the sky 
may be at present! 


Though Kerensky, first head of Rus- 
sia’s revolutionary government, is con- 
sidered an enemy and traitor to his 
country, he is nevertheless Russian 
enough to approve heartily of Russia’s: 


‘appropriation of the Baltic states off 


Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and of the 
eastern part of Poland. As a politician 


Kerensky is still “the implacable enemy }: 


of the totalitarian dictatorship in Mos- 


cow,” which offers the best of reasons) | 


why he will not venture back there, fox 
reasons of continuing health. The Balts: 
of the three little states are inconsol- 
able, because they have completely lost. 
independent political existence. The 
Poles, however, have something to look 
forward to, even if they lose their east- 
ern territory. After all, the populatior 
of that area is almost entirely Slavic 
and they still count on retrieving some- 
thing by the proposed annexation o/ 
part of Prussia. Their real concern anc! 
uncertainty rest rather in whether. 
when their boundaries are determinec! 
by others than themselves, they wil! 
have real internal independence. 


Whatever the final decision concern- 
ing Poland’s boundaries, the plans for 
domestic educational development are 
taking high ground. Undergrounc | 
movements of Labor and Polish Teach- 
ers are in the forefront of the project. 
to see that education shall be universa! 
and not subject to class limitations, Ii 
starts with compulsory training for 
three-year-olds in kindergarten, ancl 


continues to the age of eighteen. It is 
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to be thoroughly democratic in spirit, 
emphasizing civic responsibility, social 
consciousness and respect for honest 
labor. For higher education, colleges, 
specialized institutes of science and art 
and experimental schools for all are to 
be established under Federal control 
with financial aid, but teachers are to 
be independent of political administra- 
tive control. The abolition of Poland’s 
too common illiteracy is of course the 
first aim, but the ambition of the sys- 
tem’s advocates is to set a new standard 
for European popular education. 


A Voluntary change of ecclesiastical 
allegiance is being proposed by the 
Mukachevsko-Priashevsky diocese of 
the Serbian branch of the Orthodox 
Church, to unite with the Orthodox 
Church of Russia. The transfer would 
have no doctrinal significance at all; 
but it is prophetic of other changes that 
will take place in church relations, es- 
pecially in southeast Europe. The dio- 
cese that wants to transfer is situated 
in northeast Galicia, once a part of 
Austria-Hungary but now held by Rus- 
sia and likely to remain so. The pro- 
posed transfer seers to indicate eccle- 
siastical confidence of that permanence. 
Good will is present on both sides. The 
Russian Church is willing, but will de- 
lay acceptance until the Serbian branch 
gives its formal consent. 


The World of democracy is being 
forced to recall a now ancient, and 
possibly false, event of history—the 
dissolution of the Soviet Comintern. It 
is not a happy recollection, because it 
also recalls that before Russia was in- 
vaded Communist influence in every 
land involved in the beginning of con- 
flict actually made the entrance of the 
enemy easy. For instance, Thorez in 
France’ was a large factor in his coun- 
try’s downfall. He fled to Russia when 
he had done his worst, but now he is 
back from that security, pleading pas- 
sionately for unity in France—his own 
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kind. Our own country, more remote, 
still had the obstructionist tactics of 
Bridges, Browder and their ilk to in- 
terfere with help to England—until 
Russia was attacked; then they became 
our super-patriots, and now again 
everything that is of and for Russia is 
of the highest sanctity. The head and 
front of all agitation and divisive effort 
in every land once occupied is now 
traceable to communist activity. These 
are the things that trouble America 
for the rest of the world; and we do 
not feel free from it at home. No Amer- 
ican will withhold sympathy and ad- 
miration from the Russian people in 
their fight for national security; but 
that does not mean we need to accept 
everything in the Russian setup as ad- 
mirable. Our own ideas are equally 
dear to us, and as individuals we have 
greater freedom in our choice of them 
than the Russian mujik has of his own. 


We Are Told: Cats that were once 
welcome on merchant ships as mousers 
and companions are now taboo on tank- 
ers. The reason, says the United Sea- 
man’s Service, is that “the static elec- 
tricity in their fur is a fire hazard.” ... 
Another thing for use after the war 
that will please campers and hikers, is 
something now given only to fighting 
men in the field. It is a three-ounce 
wax fuel tablet that will cook a hot 
meal quicker than a short-order coun- 
terman. It will burn for 30 minutes. .. . 
After 100 years’ use by dentists on the 
suffering public, we are informed that 
nitrous oxide (“laughing gas”) is un- 
safe, because of the danger of asphyxia, 
and also because of its possible damage 
to the brain. It took a long time to find 
that out. ... Dr. Lee Owens, of Okla- 
homa City University, has figured out 
that more men have been slain in this 
war than in all preceding conflicts com- 
bined during the last 825 years. So 
much more reason for finding a more 
intelligent way to settle national mis- 
understandings. 


FORWARD IN INDIA 


ULCA's Daughter Church Discerns Present and Post-war 


Activities Among India's Millions 


THE United Lutheran Church faces 
great and significant facts in India. The 
first of these is the coming of age of 
the Church; another is the election by 
the Church—for the first time—of an 
Indian president; the third fact is the 
continued progress of the work under 
war conditions; and the fourth is the 
stupendous task of evangelization fac- 
ing the Church in India and, therefore, 
the United Lutheran Church also. 


Outdoor Service—The congregation has no 
church home—400 other congregations like 
it worship by the side of a house or under 
a tree 


The Andhra Church Comes of Age 

A few years ago discussion concern-. 
ing a fitting celebration of the found- 
ing of our Mission in India brought 
forth the suggestion that the transfer 
of administrative responsibility from 
the Mission to the Church would be the 
most significant kind of celebration of 
a century of progress, On the basis of 
a blueprint, carefully prepared and 
thoroughly considered in India by both 
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missionaries and Indians, the Board 
adopted the principle of transfer, and 


instructed India to present a detailed - 


plan. This was submitted by the India 


Mission and Church in time for the | 


Board’s consideration at its meeting of 


February 1944. After very careful con- - 


sideration of the entire plan the Board 


submitted it, with recommendation for - 


approval, to the Executive Board of 


the ULCA. The cablegram advising ~ 


India that the Executive Board had 
sanctioned the implementation of the 
new plan was a message of the greatest 
possible importance. It said to our Lu- 
theran Church in India, “You are now 
of age. Go forward, and may the Lord 
bless you richly on your way.” 

As a matter of historical record, the 
mother Church in America should note 
and remember that her daughter 
Church in India assumed responsibility 
for the administration of all our work 
in that land November 1, 1944. Ten 
Boards of the Church are now func- 
tioning, namely, the Boards of Finance, 
Intersynodical Relations, Evangelism 
and Missions, Theological and Religious 
Education, Andhra Christian College, 
Secondary Education, Elementary Edu- 
cation, Publication, Medical Work, and 
Industrial Work. Although a number 
of missionaries are members of these 
boards, the Indian members are likely 
in all cases to outnumber the mission- 
ary members, while for some of the 
boards the constitutions provide for 
only a small minority of missionary 
members. 

Such a reorganization could not have 
been effected even ten years ago. That 
it is now possible and advisable is the 
best sort of evidence of the progress 
of the work. The membership of the 
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President E. Prakasam 


Church has grown in knowledge, in 
stewardship and service, in experience; 
the pastoral and lay leadership of the 
Church has developed to such a degree 
as to justify its being called upon to 
assume this new and weighty respon- 
sibility. We should not fail to thank 
God frequently for the progress 
achieved and.to pray for our Indian 
Church as she faces the task God has 
given her. ; 


The First Indian President 
All of us who know the Rev. E. 
Prakasam, B.D., heard with enthusiasm 


Bamboo thatch-mud 
combination school 
and prayer house. 

The fence is to keep 
out jungle animals 
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of the cablegram message from India 
that Pastor Prakasam was elected pres- 
ident of the Church at the October 1944 
convention. Pastor Prakasam served 
three congregations—the Sakhinetipalle 
parish in the Godavari River delta, St. 
Paul’s, Rajahmundry, and St. Mat- 
thew’s, Guntur—until he was called, in 
1938, by the Andhra Christian Council 
as its Literature Missionary Secretary. 
In this position he succeeded the Rev. 
F. L. Marler, a veteran missionary of 
the London Missionary Society. For the 
past six years he has most successfully 
directed the production and distribution 
of most of the Christian literature used 
by a total Protestant constituency of 
about 900,000. 

Missionary August Schmitthenner’s 
article on page two of THe LUTHERAN 
for December 6, 1944, deserves the 
earnest attention of every member of 
the ULCA. We should thank God for 
President Prakasam, and we should 
pray for him. His election has been ex- 
pected for several years and was in no 
way connected with the “war emer- 
gency.” As Mr. Schmitthenner says, “It 
was a natural step for the Church to 
take, to elect an Indian as president.” 

Dr. Isaac Cannaday, treasurer of our 
Mission and Church in India, whose of- 
fice is in the same building as that of 
the President of the Church, wrote on 
November 25, 1944: “All that I have 


seen of the new president makes a very 
favorable impression on me. I think 
he is just the man for the job.” 


Progress Under War Conditions 

“Forward in India” becomes a real- 
istic slogan when we examine the sta- 
tistics for 1943. Comparing the figures 
for 1943 and 1942 we find satisfactory 
increases in 1943 in every important 
item. As examples we may note that 
the baptisms for 1943 were 8,772, 
whereas 7,764 was the figure for 1942. 
At the end of 1943 we had 2,043 con- 
gregations, an increase of 52 during 
1943. The offerings of the congrega- 
tions reached a new “high,” beings al- 
most 19 percent above the amount re- 
ceived in 1942. In all of these items the 
increases in 1943 over 1942 were greater 
than the increases in 1942 over 1941. 

Noteworthy figures for 1943 are the 
following: villages having Christians or 
inquirers, 2,325; percentage of baptisms 
from non-Christian families, 41.7; 
Christians and inquirers among the 
Sudra castes, 7,425; increases during 
the year in the number of literates in 
our church membership, 1,453. 


The Stupendous Task Ahead 

The transfer of administrative re- 
sponsibility to the Church in India does 
not absolve the Mother Church in the 
United States from further responsi- 
bility for the extension, development, 
and intensification of the work of our 
Lord in that field. The very success of 
the work is the call to continued ef- 
fort. Although the Guntur District is 
perhaps the most Christian of all the 
districts of India, six out of every seven 
of its population are non-Christians. 
For the whole of India only one person 
out.of fifty is a Christian. The stupen- 
dous task of evangelism among all 
classes, including the Mohammedans 
(who number 93,000,000), the thor- 
ough education and training of pastors 
and lay leaders, the training of hun- 
dreds of untrained catechists and evan- 
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gelists now in charge of the shepherd- 
ing of thousands of church members, 
the intensification of the campaign 
against illiteracy in order to achieve a 
literate church as soon as possible, and 
the provision of at least fairly adequate 
church buildings for hundreds of con- 
gregations—for assistance along these 
lines the Church in India looks to the 
ULCA as it faces amazing opportunities. 
The Joint Committee of our Church 
and Mission on Appraisal of Work and — 
Policy has wisely said: “The work, | 
after all, is still in its beginnings. The 
church has been planted, but needs to 
be strengthened, inspired and directed; 
the area in which it has taken root must 
be widened and the roots deepened.” 
Missionaries will be needed for some 
time to give specialized service in evan- 
gelism, education, promotion, medicine, 
literature, etc. The mother church now 
has the privilege of sharing her faith, 
her experience, and her resources with 
the young and inexperienced daughter 
of the Andhra country. The poignant 
need of Christ of the unevangelized 
masses, the lack of even inexpensive 
houses of worship for not fewer than 
400 congregations, and the necessity of 
constant effort in the direction of more 
adequately shepherding our member- 
ship of over 200,000 can be met only as 
the ULCA and the Church in India, 
united in interest, in prayer, and in en- > 
deavor, respond to the challenge of our 
Lord and Master, “Forward in India.” 


Not by foreign missionaries alone 
will the world ever be evangelized! The 
great pressing need is a well-trained, 
wholly-dedicated, active, growing, self- 
propagating native church and ministry. 
In India, native leadership is recruited 
in Andhra Christian College—1,097 stu- 
dents—and given specialized training 
in Luthergiri Institution—105 students 
—and Bible schools. The Board sup- 
ports and urges the establishment of 
like institutions in all our fields. 

—Foreign Mission Bulletin. 
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The Latest Statistical Report 


Small Increases Shown by Tabulations in 1945's Year Book 


One weakness of the items of statis- 
tical information concerning the ULCA 
which its Year Book provides is their 
age. They deal with 1943, and not with 
the twelve months which preceded Jan- 
uary 1, 1945. In many ways 1944 was a 
banner year. The figures exhibiting its 
activities when compared with the 
summaries of previous years give 
promise that nearly all will appear in 
the plus columns of statisticians’ tab- 
ulations. 

Even for so largely mathematical 
church data as recording the number 
.of our members, there is the lag of one 
year. The delay is due to the condi- 
tions of reporting. The items of a year’s 
statistical tables are first provided by 
the pastor in his parochial report. Next 
the synod’s statisticians collect and 
tabulate the returns from the parishes. 
These parish reports provide totals for 
each synod, and thirty-two of them 
(one for each constituent synod) are 
sent to ULCA Secretary Greever. In 
his office the totals are assembled, and 
when completed are released to the 
church for publication in its official 
Year Book. 

A “time lag” is a necessary occur- 
rence in each year’s issue, and some 
consequent indefiniteness must be rec- 
ognized. Also, pastors are not in per- 
fect agreement as to the significance of 
the items of tabulation, and the begin- 
ning and ending of the unit year are not 
the same for all synods and parishes. 
Then finally, the “basis of counting” in- 
volves decisions as to “what constitutes 
a confirmed member” and a “com- 
muning member.” 


War Influences 

Environment adds reasons for extra 
carefulness in drawing conclusions from 
the figures found in 1945’s Year Book. 
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One “imponderable” is an influence 
generated by war conditions. Military 
service has taken an average of at least 
15 percent from the numerical strength 
of the average congregation, and more 
from the effective working vigor of 
most of our parishes. There is no spirit 
of complaint in recognizing the va- 
cancies which are due to member par- 
ticipation in the nation’s defense of our 
principles of government. But it would 
be the acme of stupidity to assume that 
resort to armed conflicts is without ef- 
fect on the church’s religious activities. 
The best one can say of it all is, that 
ideologies hostile to the Christian faith 
are successfully resisted. We do not 
expect our churches to proceed “as 
usual” while singers, teachers and lead- 
ers in auxiliaries are away on military 
duties. 


"In the Black" 

But the statistical reports for a year 
of total war are “not too bad.” Com- 
parison between the twelve months of 
1943 with the totals of 1942 not only are 
not indicative of failure and discour- 
agement in congregations, but are good 
grounds for continued gains in 1944. 
For the year 1943, which the 1945 Year 
Book reports, the tabulation of the 
ULCA reads: 

Pastors, 3,696; parishes, 2,861; con- 
gregations, 4,060. 

Baptized, 1,756,486; confirmed, 
1,259,140; communed, 840,549. 

Baptized gain, 31,403; confirmed gain, 
19,745; communing gain, 11,793. 

The figures show gains in twenty- 
eight of the ULCA’s thirty-two synods 
—the Texas, Manitoba, West Virginia 
and Kentucky-Tennessee Synods being 
“in the red” by an almost, but not 
quite, negligible number. It is our guess 

(Continued on page 23) 


MUSINGS OF A 


MINISTER’S 


WIFE 


SATURDAY NIGHT—Mark Lathrop is growing up 


PrerHuars Mark wasn’t actually hand- 
some, but he looked beautiful to me as 
he came downstairs all ready for his 
dancing class. His face and ears were 
scrubbed till they shone. His hair was 
slicked smoothly back from his fore- 
head. His shoes were polished to a 
glassy surface. And his eyes had a 
sparkle all their own. 

I wished that Jerry could see him. 
As Mark reached in the hall closet for 
his hat and coat I called, “Did you say 
good night to your father?” 

“To dad? Of course, not. He’ll be up 
when I get home. He was pretty em- 
phatic about that.” Mark pulled his 
features into an excellent imitation of 
Jerry looking stern. “ ‘Very well, Mark, 
we'll try it. If you really want to go, 
you'll be in early enough so that your 
mother and I don’t worry about you, 
and so that you can get up in good 
time Sunday morning. Otherwise, your 
first class will be your last.’ When he 
puts on that pulpit manner, I know 
enough to do what he tells me.” 

“Maybe,” said Joan, and went back 
to her reading. 

Mark paused, his Christmas muffler 
in his hand. “What do you mean, 
‘Maybe?’ I guess I listen to the folks 
better than some other people I could 
name.” 

“Maybe,” Joan replied. 

“Maybe nothing. Who spilled ink 


eradicator all over the blotter on dad’s- 


desk when we've been told over and 
over to let his stuff alone? Who—?” \\ 

“Skip it, Mark,” I laughed. “Anyone 
old enough to be going to a Saturday 
night dancing class is old enough not 
to mind what his little sister says.” 

“True. Quite true. Consider yourself 
ignored, little one.” 

“Little one!” It was Joan’s turn to 
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bristle. “I guess I’m almost as big as 
that lovely Pegeen Smith you’re so 
crazy about!” ~ 


“Just a little girl talking about things © 


she doesn’t understand.” Nevertheless 
his ears reddened and he wasted no 
further time getting into his hat and 
coat. He was out the door without the 
formality of a farewell. 

“That Pegeen,” muttered Joan to the 
closing door. “I just hate her! We all 
do.” 

“Not too strong, there, ladybug. You 


may not like her, but hate isn’t a good: 


word.” 

“IT don’t care whether it’s a good word 
or not. She’s the stuck-uppest person 
I ever saw, and she’s got all the girls 
in the eighth grade cgpying her ’cause 
all the boys think she’s so wonderful.” 

“Tf she is wonderful, that won’t hurt; 
and if she isn’t, they’ll find it out.” 

“They ought to know it now.” 

“Then perhaps they’re a little silly, 
but let’s not worry about it. Unless my 
eyes deceive me or that clock is telling 
fibs, you have only ten more minutes to 
finish your chapter.” 

“Mark’s just starting out for the eve-= 
ning. Why do I have to go to bed so 
early?” 

I made replies automatically. This 
was much simpler than trying to ex- 
plain why one little girl coming into an 
eighth grade class should suddenly set 
everyone’s teeth on edge. She looked 
harmless enough. Oh, perhaps her eyes 
were a little too wide and her curls a 
little. too smooth to be natural in a 
thirteen-year-old, but there was noth- 
ing about her to which the mothers of 
the other children could possibly ob- 
ject. Yet it seemed as though her com- 
ing had turned the whole class from 
children into adolescents overnight. 
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Despite my protests I knew that Joan 
had diagnosed the situation with un- 
canny accuracy. 

This dancing class business was just 
one of the symptoms. Jerry and I 
hadn’t known what to say about it at 
first. We’d had a long, serious talk the 
night Mark asked me to put the propo- 
sition to his father. 

At first I was terribly opposed to the 
whole idea. 

“It’s not that I’m the sort of mother 
who hates to see her children grow up,” 
I’d insisted to Jerry’s cynically cocked 
eyebrow. “I want them to grow up. 
But this is just aping the way things 
are done somewhere else—the town 
this little Smith girl comes from. She’s 
started the idea, and now the whole 
crowd are following her like a flock of 
sheep.” 

“Human nature is rather sheeplike, 
I’m afraid.” 

“But why couldn’t someone else have 
led them some other direction? One 
sophisticated youngster seems to have 
changed the entire atmosphere.” 

_ “J think you exaggerate her influence 

a little. She may be the spark to set off 
the powder keg; but if you saw them 
in Intermediate League as I see them, 
you’d know they’re pretty boy-and-girl 
conscious.” 

“‘T’ve been trying to remember what 
I was like at that age. I’ve almost al- 


ways been able to put myself in the. 


place of our children and see what they 
must be thinking and feeling; but this 
time, I’m stumped.” 

“That’s partly because our whole civ- 
ilization is much more sex-conscious; 
don’t you think? Along with the good 
_ stuff that comes over the radio you get 
songs that would never have been sung 
in mixed company in our youth. It’s 
almost impossible to see a movie that 
hasn’t some sort of love story to it.” 

“Not to mention the pin-up girls and 
all that sort of thing in our magazines. 
I know what you mean. And yet you 
feel like a prude if you complain.” 
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“You can always find evil, if you’re 
looking for it. To the pure, all things 
are pure.” 

“Exactly.” 

“Well, there’s a lot to it, at that. 
These youngsters aren’t looking for evil, 
and they aren’t finding it. They may 
be precocious, according to our stand- 
ards; but they most emphatically are 
not bad. They’re just growing up more 
quickly than we did.” 

“But what about this dancing class, 
to get down to specific things? If we 
give in to the desire to go with the 
crowd whether or not we approve of 
where they’re going, won’t we be set- 
ting a precedent that we may regret?” 

“I think we’re making a mountain 
out of a molehill. Let’s look at this 
thing not with the idea of getting Mark 
to act as we want him to act—which 
really means as we acted at his age. 
Let’s look at it with the idea of having 
him do the right thing for his day and 
age.” 

And so we had balanced the pros and 
cons. 

Neither of us was worried about 
there being anything wrong with the 
dancing itself. We only wondered how 
Mrs. Howard would have the patience 
with that crowd of hobblede-hoy boys 
and girls. Anna May Perkins falls over 
her own feet as much as any of the 
boys. But we were worried about start- 
ing a habit of late Saturdays and sleepy 
Sundays. 

I chuckled to remember Mark’s im- 
itation of Jerry rendering our verdict. 

“That must be a funny story in the 
paper,” said Joan. : 

“Tt is indeed. It says all fifth grade 
girls should go to bed at once, and 
don’t start any delaying action.” 

“What's that?” 

“What soldiers call fighting when 
they can’t possibly win, but might keep 
the enemy from winning too soon.” 

As Joan went upstairs I wondered 
whether I might have been trying a 
bit of delaying action myself.” 
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Great Work! Fellow-Lutherans: Carry On! 
By PAUL C. EMPIE, Director: Lutheran World Action 


WHEN the 1944 accounts had closed, Lutheran World Action receipts had 
reached an all-time high of $1,536,128.22. What good news to cheer our hearts in 
these rather cheerless days! It means that our people’s ears were open to the 
story of God’s call to Lutheran action on a global basis, that their hearts were 
quickened to a ready response, that their hands gave generously to meet the need. © 
Tt also means that our Church bodies and officials are making great strides of 
progress toward a united Lutheran front in America, to match the increasing 
problems facing us with vigorous and aggressive action to solve them. Our hearts 
are filled with gratitude to God for His blessings and favor. ~ , 

Here is the final record according to Church bodies in the National Lutheran 
Council. Hat’s off to each of them! : 
Quota Received Percent. 


United Lutheran Church 00cm $ 664,534.64 $ 738,470.26 111 
Norwegian Lutheran Church WW... 226,618.45 252,281.64 111 


American Lutheran Church 20.0000... 218,389.36 322,470.01 148 
Augustana. Synod:2 SA ess 151,721.08 160,459.57 106 
Lutheran Free Church .... 20,084.60 20,229.69 101 - 


United Danish Church ...2.06chi in 13,622.30 18,049.76 133. 
Suomi Synod .. ieptcluntee opta BAe aeei » 12,211.87 12,328.12 101 
Danish Church . Z 7,817.70 _ 7,188.49 92 
Undesignated 522.otndeet ethene Se hal. ll pa ; 3,097.83 
Lutheran Student Association ................... SSR eee 1,552.85 


$1,315,000.00 $1,536,128.22 117 


With such a substantial success lowing budget of $1,790,000, upon the 
chalked up for 1944, we face with fresh basis of which church goals will be set: 
vigor the opportunities and responsi- Church Abroad 


bilities confronting American Lutherans MVEISSIONS rosea casera reac eee $ 540,000 
in 1945. They will be greater than ever, European Relief ccc 300,000. 
scaled by the widening devastation of iCenters_in “Chinateeet eases 60,000 
history’s most titantic battles. May we 
NY ORS el PR aye | IN a a a a Total’ 2.05 220:2 dan eee $ 900,000 
we Lutherans in the National Lutheran’ Service Commission °.........cccssec0 $ 600,000 
Council are at the all-time peak of nu- Com. on American Missions ...... 175,000 
merical strength, unity of purpose, and Wiarupriad ners haa 
spiritual alertness to our world-wide a ES Oat a Neg wer certnner SCRA CET ECHE 25,000 
mission? Surely He has prepared us — Lutheran Commission... 25,000 
for this hour, and we meet it with con< ae 
fidence that He will give success to our Totals f:er esate $ 50,000 
oa te pt theniecetiainty recaddine pata Dept. War Emergency... $ 25,000 
> i merican Bible Society 25,000 
the Wels end and the specific needs Wartime Radio Ministry at 10,000 
following thereupon, -a minimum goal Refugees iahicd ek ex tieaeee 5,000 
and a maximum goal have been set be- 2 ee 
fore us. The first is revealed in the fol- Grands Totaluss.neaierene $1,790,000 
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match the 1944 record of the 
American Lutheran Church, 
which raised 148 percent of 
its quota! Nearly two and 
one-half million confirmed 
members are concerned in 
this resolution. There is no 
doubt that we have the means; 
it remains for us to have the will. May 
6, 1945, is the date for the offering; 
proper publicity and organization be- 
tween now and that date will guarantee 
another glorious success as Lutherans 
in America uphold and sustain the 
power of “Love’s Working Arm” to act 
for Christ in all parts of the earth. Past 
performances justify confidence. 


The maximum goal is ex- 
pressed in the following res- 
olution of the National Lu- 
theran Council: 


¥. 
3 
‘ = 


“That we ask our congrega- 

tions not to consider any max- 

imum limit upon their con- 

tributions, for the needs 

abroad which must be met after the end 
of the war are so great that they are im- 
measurable. We should like to have our 
churches raise a total of at least $2,500,000. 
All funds contributed above the minimum 
goal of $1,790,000 are to be used for church 
relief and spiritual service abroad.” 


We are resolved to aim for the maz- 
imum goal from the start! This means 
that each church body will seek to 
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A Milestone in American Lutheranism 
By RALPH H. LONG, Executive Director, National Lutheran Council 


LUTHERAN co-operation will enter a 
new era when the reorganization of the 
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National Lutheran Council takes place, 
January 23-26, 1945. The new constitu- 
tion which has been approved by all the 
participating bodies in their 1944 con- 
ventions will become effective with the 
formal vote of the Council. It envisions 
a much larger sphere of co-operation in 
the future and makes the necessary 
provisions to enable such developments. 
Definite requests are before the 
Council to create a Division of Student 
Work, which will be a consolidation of 
the student service now being per- 
formed by the Board of Education of 
the United Lutheran Church and the 
Commission on Student Service of the 
American Lutheran Conference. 


Two Areas for Teamwork 

For years desultory attempts have 
been made to evangelize the Jews. Per- 
haps the most suceessful work in this 
field is that conducted by the Zion So- 
ciety for Israel. Now it is proposed to 
consolidate all these efforts in a de- 
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Ralph H. Long, D.D. 


partment of Jewish Missions under the 
Division of American Missions, which 
will throw the united influence of the 
National Lutheran Council churches 
back of the enterprise. 

Still another proposal which will 
come up for consideration is the estab- 
lishment of a department of Rural 
Church Life to meet the problems con- 
fronting the rural churches. Obviously 
the time has arrived when greater 
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teamwork is necessary, if the critical 
situation which threatens many of our 
country churches is to be met ade- 
quately. 

These are preliminary steps in the 
direction of greater Lutheran co-opera- 
tion and will contribute much toward 
solidarity. It is quite generally agreed 
in National Lutheran Council circles 
that Lutheran union will be delayed in- 
definitely if it is made dependent on 
statements and theses alone. Even 
where there is agreement in substance, 
it is difficult to formulate statements 


that are acceptable to all. The reor- 

ganization of the National Lutheran 
Council with wider opportunity and 
larger responsibility in the field of co- 
operative church work will, however, 
foster and promote Lutheran unity. The 
success of our war emergency co- 
operative services has given a great im- 
petus to further consolidation of effort. 
There will be no turning back once we | 
learn to work together in the Lord’s 
vineyard. For the National Lutheran © 
Council it is a time of great opportunity 

and of grave responsibility. : 


At the Church’s Front Line—(Continued from page 2) 


tivate the confidence of these growing 
Christians and to provide a program 
which captures their imagination. It is 
satisfying because of their genuine, 
whole-hearted responsiveness to the 
program of the Church. Seldom did 
any young person fail to aecept a task 
assigned or fail faithfully to discharge 
the responsibility once it was accepted. 
There is no group in the church which 
needs the sympathetic friendship of la- 
ity and clergy as youth needs it. There 
is no other group which the church 
needs so definitely to cultivate for far- 
sighted leadership. I am convinced that 
they will respond to the call of the 
church. 

“The values of work with youth can be 
measured in the life of the Master, who 
died on the cross that all men might 
be saved. Truly he desires the soul of 
each of these young people. 

“Of course, the values to our church 
are measured in the loyalty of all youth 


who are now learning the way in which 


they can give themselves to the great, 
mission of Christ’s Kingdom.” 

In response to the query concerning 
future plans by the Luther League, 
Secretary Frease stated: “The officers 
of the Luther League of America are 
greatly concerned about all the youth 
within reach of all congregations in the 
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ULCA. We are studying and planning 
how we can best reach and serve those 
in the local parish above twelve years 
of age. We are just as concerned about 
helping the local congregation to be 
prepared to receive again into active, 
loyal membership all the younger men 
and women now in the service of our 
country. One of our media of assistance 
is offered in the Service Leaguer, which 
is published each month. Nearly 85,000 
of these were distributed in December 
with the aid of local pastors. We hope 
to “report, through THe Lutueran, fur- 
ther definite plans enacted by our Ex- 
ecutive Committee, which meets imme- 
diately following my installation.” 


More Than the Soldiers 

“Are you, yourself, impressed by the 
need of young people’s activities at this 
time in this country?” was asked. 

To this Secretary Frease replied: 
“The hunger for the Word of God 
which has been evidenced among our 
service men is not confined to boys in 
uniform. For some time young people 
who have been confirmed several years 
have been seeking further guidance in 
the use of the Bible. In recent years 
Summer Schools and Camps report in- 
creasing enrollment of young men and 
young women who yearn for a fuller 
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understanding of the Word and of the 
work of the church. 

One of the major points at which the 
church needs to attack is with the In- 
termediate age. Many pastors are 
lamenting the fact that they can have 
no young people’s program because the 
young men and young women of Lu- 
ther League age are in the service of 
the country. They, it seems to me, are 
missing one of the thrills of their min- 
istry and opportunities for service 


_- when they overlook the teen-age group, 


which are not touched by selective 
service or removed from the parish 
bounds.” 

“Have you any conclusions concern- 
ing the much discussed subject of youth 
delinquency?” 

“Yes. I am convinced that the way 
to solve this problem is for all of us to 
believe more fully in the effectiveness 
of the gift of the Holy Spirit in Holy 
Baptism and the power which He gives 
through the Word. If we actually be- 
lieve what our church teaches about 
baptism, all of us—pastors and parents 
alike—will find a wonderful result of 
Bible instruction with the young. We 
can find examples everywhere of our 


young people who through diligent’ 


training in the use and love of the 
Word have met all the temptations and 
have not yielded to them to be classed 
among the delinquents of this age 
group. As we think of them, we can 
find no other answer than that the 
Word of God enabled them to stand 
against the Evil One. So it will be with 
all if we, in faith, follow the Word.” 
Pastor Frease was ordained in 1928 
by the Ohio Synod. At that time he 
was serving in the Strasburg-Beach 
City Parish in Ohio. He will reside on 
75th Avenue, West Oak Lane, Philadel- 
phia, with his wife and three children. 
When asked about the potential 
membership of the Luther League Mr. 
Frease said, “Because of various cir- 
cumstances, a large number of youth 
in our ULCA congregations are not 
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actively connected with the work of 
the Luther League. It is, of course, the 
ambition of those now active to enlist 
all the youth of the church in an on- 
going program of Christian fellowship.” 
This for the sake of the church of the 
present and the future. A great many 
of these young people are active in their 
local churches in various activities but 
not in the Luther League. It is the hope 
of Pastor Frease that these young peo- 
ple may all be gotten together for active 
participation in the whole program of 
the church. 


League's Fiftieth Anniversary 

Tue LUTHERAN, continuing the inter- 
view, referred to information that 1945 
is the fiftieth anniversary of the for- 
mation of the Luther League of Amer- 
ica, and asked, “Do you expect to place 
special stress on anniversary features 
of the year’s program?” 

In reply Mr. Frease said: “Our plan 
is to use this anniversary year in many 
ways. We are hopeful that it will be 
an opportunity for the League to in- 
crease its strength and its opportunities 
for serving the church.” He added, “To 
me the opportunity of this work is 
golden, not only because of this anni- 
versary but because of the response 
which youth gives to the call of Christ 
when once they hear it clearly.” 

“Will there be a particular occasion 
that you will mark?” was asked, and 
answered: “We are marking the anni- 
versary at the coming convention of 
the Luther League of America, which 
is scheduled for July 12-16, in First 
Lutheran Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
where it was organized October 31, 
1895. We hope to bring this anniversary 
to each congregation with a program 
on Youth Sunday in September.” 

Mr. Frease continued, “I would like 
to say one word in appreciation of the 
pages given by Tue LuTHERAN over 
these years for the interpretation of its 
topics, written by its former Executive 
Secretary, Dr. Amos J. Traver.” 
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JAMES MONTGOMERY 


An Autobiographical Hymnist, 


THE poet Shelley made a significant 
remark when he said something to the 
effect that poets must suffer and learn 
through experience what they would 
record in verse. Such a statement may 
also apply to hymn writers. One finds 
that many of the most cherished hymns 
are the result of some tense religious 
experience on the part of the writer. 
Probably one of the most autobiograph- 


~ James Montgomery, 
Christian Poet and Hymn Writer 


ical hymnists who wrote hymns of per- 
sonal religious experience is James 
Montgomery, for he says, “All my 
hymns embody some portion of the his- 
tory of the joys or sorrows, the hopes 
and fears of this poor heart.” 

James Montgomery (1771-1854) was 
born in Irvine, a seaport town in Ayr-, 
shire, Scotland, but because of his long 
residence in Sheffield he is often 
thought of as an Englishman. His father 
was a poor, humble Moravian minister 
of a small congregation in Irvine. In his 
fifth year the boy was sent to Grace 
Hill, a Moravian settlement in the 
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Christian Poet and Philanthropist 
By ELMER SCHULTZ GERHARD 


County of Antrim, Ireland. The next 
year he was removed to the Moravian 
Seminary at Fulneck in Yorkshire. 
Soon afterwards his parents were sent © 
as missionaries to the West Indies, 
where both died. One is buried in the | 
island of Barbadoes, the other in 
Tobago. 


School Days Limited 


His education—in fact, all of the 
schooling he ever had—he received at 
the Fulneck Academy, among a people 
remarkably arduous in their religion 
and industrious in their pursuit of use- 
ful learning. The spirit of that educa- 
tion and association, and of the heritage 
from pious parents is diffused through 
all his writings. The boy was naturally 
intended for the ministry, but like many 
another, he bolted and refused to pre- 
pare himself for such a career because 
he had a strong desire to distinguish 
himself as a poet. He was greatly de- 
lighted with the Moravian hymns at 
school. As soon as he could write and 
spell, he says, he imitated them. He 
was a great admirer of Cowper (1731- 
1800), and because of his religious 
proclivities he has been termed the 
“nineteenth century Cowper.” He de- 
clared with boyish confidence that he 
could write better verses than Cowper, 
and even, announced his intention to 
out-do Milton. 

Such a determined course is not 
easily thwarted. He had high aspira- 
tions, for later in life he applied for the 
position of Laureateship, but lost to 
Wordsworth, poet laureate 1843-1850. 
He began to write verses, mostly on re- 
ligious subjects, when he was ten years 
old. His persistence in dabbling in verse 
writing interfered with his studies, and 
in 1787 he ran away from school. 
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Montgomery was born a poet, but 
accident made him a journalist and 
politician. We next find him ina retail 
shop in Mirfield near Wakefield. Here 
he had too little business and too much 
leisure and became disconsolate. After 
a year and a half he again ran away, 
with less than five shillings in his pocket 
and the wide world before him. He 
was now bent on pursuing fame and 
fortune. But his ignorance of mankind, 
which was the result of his retired and 
religious education, the simplicity of his 
manners, and his forlorn appearance 
exposed him to a cruel and exacting 
world with which he was badly 
equipped to cope. After four years of 
various employment he landed in Shef- 
field in 1794, in the newspaper office of 
a Mr. Gales, editor of the Sheffield Reg- 
ister. Montgomery soon took over the 
paper and changed it to the Sheffield Iris 
and edited it for twenty-five years. 


Place to Be Filled 

Even though accident had made him 
a journalist and politician there was a 
niche reserved for him, for there was 
need of a bold voice endowed with 
righteous principles and a spirit of 
earnest duty to be raised against op- 
pression. As he ever manifested a spirit 
of freedom, of progress and sympathy 
with the multitude, thousands were 
ready to listen to him. He quickly freed 
himself from dogmas and tried to dif- 
fuse the love of religion with the re- 
ligion of love. As a result, he was soon 
twice fined and imprisoned on flimsy 
charges that would not be noticed to- 
day, for libel. 

During his first imprisonment in York 
Castle he wrote the hymn beginning 


“Spirit, leave thy house of clay,” 


which was occasioned by the death of 
one of his fellow-prisoners, who with 
seven others had suffered the loss of all 
worldly goods for conscience’ sake. The 
cares of the world proved harassing and 
its pleasures woefully delusive and un- 
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satisfactory to him. He says he was 
often tossed to and fro on a sea of doubt 
and perplexities, and that his mind was 
a prey to despairing thoughts which 
led him to prayer. Finally light began 
to dawn, and his heart was filled with 
joy and peace. By 1814 he asked to be 
re-admitted into the Moravian congre- 
gation at Fulneck. The request was 
freely granted. He describes his feel- 
ing on this occasion in the hymn 
“People of the living God.” 


Such hymns reflect his own luminous 
experiences, and these experiences with 
the world had taught him that the soul 
has no rest except in God; that his rest 
was sweet and abiding he expressed in 
the hymn, 
“Oh where shall rest be found, 
Rest for the weary soul?” 


Possibly he achieved his greatest tri- 
umph in 1848 when he was invited to 
compose a jubilee hymn for the Church 
Missionary Society. His hymn, 

“The King of Glory we proclairn” 


was translated into many languages 
and sung all the way to far-off Syria 
and the islands of the sea. 

In 1822 Montgomery published his 
“Songs of Zion.” These songs, sixty- 
seven in number, are imitations of the 
Psalms composed in metre. The finest 
among them is 

“Hail to the Lord’s anointed,” 


based on the Seventy-second Psalm. It 


is considered to be one of the finest, 
most elegant and mellifluous imitations 
of a psalm in the English language. His 
finest lyrics besides the one cited are 
“Angels from the realms of glory”; 
there is a burst of elevated sentiment 
in this advent hymn which is not sur- 
passed by anything written in any 
tongue in any land. His noble mission- 
ary hymn 
“O Spirit of the living God” 
has some stanzas which are truly Mil- 
(Continued on page 21) 
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TEXTS AND COMMENTS 


THE TRANSFIGURED LIFE 

Read 2 Peter 1:16-19 and Matthew 
17: 1-9. 

Tsts year of 1945 demands the best 
from each world citizen. Its enlarging 
problems and opportunities cannot be 
met successfully without quickened 
vision and revitalized spirit. The trans- 
figuration of the Son of man is the 
earnest of the transfiguring of all sons 
of men whom He invites to the holy 
life and redeeming mission. 


We were eye-witnesses of his majesty. 
2 Peter 1: 16. 

Tse Seermne Eye. To the casual ob- 
server, Abraham Lincoln was homely 
and unattractive, but to the discerning 
student he looms above all men of his 
time. The majestic in him rises like a 
mountain above the clouds which sur- 
rounded him. The man of vision looks 
behind the veil material and discerns 
spiritual qualities. We may not be 
“eye-wiinesses of His majesty” on the 
Mount of Transfiguration, as were the 
favored three, but through spiritual 
understanding we may know Him as 
the Son of God Who “became flesh and 
dwelt among us” and we may behold 
His glory—“glory as of the only be- 
gotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth.” 


And behold, a voice out of the cloud, 
saying, This is my beloved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased; hear ye him. Matthew 
17: 15. 

Tse Heartnc Ear. To the listening 


ear nature presents harmonies which 


the callous hear not. Behind the sing- 


ing of birds and humming of bees are! 


rhythms of light and beauty—and be- 
yond these are God’s harmonies of love. 
A Cowper may sing in poetry of the 
Creator Who “plants His footsteps in 
the sea, And rides upon the storm,” 
but only an inspired listener “on the 
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—By J. WILLIAM McCAULEY 


holy mount” can hear the voice of spe- 
cial revelation announcing the deity of 
the world’s Saviour, God’s “beloved 
Son.” Hearing that “voice” from 


heaven's depths we are quickened in | 


spiritual perception as we see “Jesus 
only” and as we hear Him only—the 
ultimate of divine revelation. 


Thou shalt be a witness for him unto — 
all men of what thou hast seen and heard. — . 


Acts 22: 15. 

Tse Wrrnessine Betrsver. That soul 
is reprobate who, having been priv- 
ileged to meet in high places with 
Jesus, with Moses and Elijah, and with 
the inner circle of believers, and to 
see and hear the spiritual mysteries, 
forthwith seals his lips and refuses to 
proclaim the good news received. How 


differently did the early witness-bear- ~ 


ers, who “went forth and preached 
everywhere”! How differently did our 
great Exemplar, Who testified before 
Pontius Pilate: “To this end am I come 
into the world, that I should bear wit- 
ness unto the truth”! 


That ye may show forth the excellencies 
of him who called you out of darkness 
into his marvellous light. 1 Peter 2:9. . 

THe Luminous Lire. With shepherds 
and wise men, all who acknowledge the 
presence of God in Jesus dre impelled 
by His love to “show forth the excel- 
lencies” of Immanuel—Who by lights 
and glorias and angels was heralded 
from heaven as the Saviour. Having 
called us “out of darkness into His 


marvellous light,” the transfigured Son © 


of man has become the pattern and the 
inspiration for all “sons of light” who 
follow His saving way. The Epiphany 
message—climaxed in the Transfigura- 
tion—is that of the world’s enlighten- 
ment and evangelization, through 
Christ’s transfiguring power. 
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The glory which thou hast given me I 
have given unto them; that they may be 
one, even as we are one. John 17: 22. 

Tue GtLoryY-FILLeED Curistian. The 
‘glory of the soldier whose courage and 
prowess triumph on battlefields, or of 
the statesman or other leader who gains 
renown, fades as death looms and as 
time draws the curtains of memory. 
But the glory of the Lord Jesus as im- 
parted to His redeemed ones is of eter- 
nal quality. It triumphs over death 
and pervades the spirit throughout all 
phases of its experiences, carrying 
through the years into eternity. It is 
the glory of the crucified Christ Who 

even within the shadows preceding Cal- 
vary prayed that His peculiar, un- 
worldly glory might flood His disciples 
with an encircling light from heaven 
and a pervasive spirit of unity. 


Our Father in Heaven, Afford us a 
vision of Thyself as revealed in Jesus, 
_ that we may have a pattern by which 


_ to measure our lives, transfigure us by 


_ Thy Holy Spirit, and inspire us with 
_ the vision and desire to dedicate our- 
selves in service for the good of our 
fellowmen; to the glory of Thy holy 
name. Amen. 


James Montgomery 
(Continued from page 19) 


tonic. In no hymn is there more devout 
and devotional feeling found than in 
that challenging and _ soul-searching 
hymn 


“Go to dark Gethsemane.” 
_ Another fine lyric is 


“Songs of praise the angels sang.” 


| _ Equally so is 


“Forever with the Lord,” 


which is full of lyric fire and deep feel- 
ing. He wrote it in 1835 when age had 
begun to creep upon him and he began 
to sing in a sweeter strain. He wrote 
his best hymns, however, in his earlier 
years. Much of what he wrote in his 
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old age is unworthy of him as a hymn 
writer. 


Common Service Book's Fourteen 


It would seem rather strange that 
though Montgomery wrote some four 
hundred hymns, of which at least one 
hundred are still in common use, that 
there is among them not one really 
familiar outstanding hymn like “Abide 
with Me,” or “Glorious Things of Thee 
Are Spoken,” or “O Jesus, Thou Art 
Standing.” And yet he supposedly 
stands among the first twelve English 
hymnists; he possibly ranks in pop- 
ularity with Wesley, Watts, Newton, 
and Cowper. There is in all his hymns 
a virility of thought, graceful and dig- 
nified expression, and fine lyrical 
beauty. All are free from dogma, un- 
healthy soul-surgery, or introspection. 
His best compositions are really com- 
munions with his own heart and avow- 
als of Christian experience; herein he 
resembles Cowper. In his hymns any 
follower of the Lord’s Anointed can in- 
terpret his own feelings of joy and sor- 
row, of triumph and despondency, and 
of hope and fear. The Common Service 
Book contains fourteen of his hymns. 

James Montgomery died in his sleep 
in 1854, in his eighty-third year. A 
bronze statue on a pedestal was erected 
to his memory in Sheffield Cemetery; 
this was made possible through contri- 
butions given by the teachers and the 
children of the town. Fortunately he 
lived to see that the trials and tribula- 
tions he suffered were not in vain. On 
the pedestal are the lines in which 
Montgomery so nobly and unflinchingly 
asserted the immortality of the soul. 


“The soul, of origin Divine, 
God’s glorious image free from clay 
In heaven’s eternal sphere shall shine 
A star of day. 


“The sun is but a speck of fire, 
A transient meteor of the sky; 
The soul, immortal as its Sire, 
Shall never die.” 
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HAPPENINGS IN THE HOME 


PRESENT-DAY YOUTH 


el hear various ideas expressed about 
young people, their virtues, and their vices. 
most of all, people are saying that they are 
so different from the youth of thirty years 
ago, or even twenty years ago. I think they 
are pretty much like the young people of 
my generation, and yet I feel somewhat 
strange in trying to mingle with them. 

INHERENTLY young people are not dif- 
ferent from those of twenty or thirty 
years ago. Anthropologists assure us 
that there has been no change in human 
nature since the days of primitive man. 
The evolutionary process is extremely 
slow, and it may be that it proceeds 
somewhat like the process of learning, 
by rises and plateaus, that is, there is 
advance for a time, and then a period 
of no observable progress during which 
there is consolidation of what has been 
achieved. 

There has taken place, however, a 
great deal of change in the environ- 
ment and the experiences of all ages. 
In general, we have better schools than 
twenty-five or thirty years ago. There 
is much more travel and coniact with 
other people and other regions, thanks 
to better travel facilities and improved 
means of communication. The “eman- 
cipation of women” and the employ- 
ment of women outside the home have 
done much to change the general scene. 

The popularization of science (along 
with the frequent misunderstandings of 
it), the more general circulation of a 
wide variety of literature (good and 
bad), the changed outlook brought 
about by the first World War, the ad- 
ditional influences of the second con- 
flict, the more or less frivolous aitti- 
tudes of many adults, an atmosphere 
which demands speed, excitement, and 
thrills, and a degeneration of moral at- 
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titudes—all have profoundly influenced 
young people. 

Not all of these changes have been 
for the better, but not all have been 
for the worse. Young people of our 
day, I believe, are better informed than 
a generation ago, as they should be. ~ 
They are more candid in their state- - 
ments, rather disdainful of the old © 
taboos, more determined to get facts, - 
more eager to get to the basic under-_ 
lying things of religion in contrast to 
what they feel are non-essentials, more 
aware of social and economic problems, 
and, in general, more serious about the 
significant issues of life. 


REMUNERATION AND SERVICE 

@ We are running inte a financial problem 
with our twe children. One is five and the 
other is eight. We have been giving them 
money when they ask for #, provided the 
purpose is all right. But we have also been | 
paying them for doing various things in| 
and around the house. As times goes on it 
seems that they want to be paid for more 
and more of their chores. They are some- 
times inclined to do nothing unless there 
is pay. There have already been several 
arguments about the matter. I want to 
solve this problem in some way. 

Paytnec children for the little services 
which they perform usually leads into 
arguments and misunderstandings, in- 
volving both parents and other chil- 
dren. It is believed that a better system 
is to give children allowances regularly. 
The amount should be quite low for a 
small child and it should increase as he 
grows older and his actual needs in- 
crease. The actual amount ought to be 
worked out with the child himself, but 
in consideration of the amount other 
children in the home are to receive. 

It has been found a good thing, along 
with the allowance, to have an under- 
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standing that all home members do all 
the regular duties in the home without 
pay. Father and mother do everything 
without reward. All of the family are 
interested in the welfare of all the 
others and of the home itself. All ought 
to do what they are asked to do with- 
out any thought of being paid. 

But there may be also another under- 
standing that when a child is asked to 
perform some extraordinary task, 
something not belonging to the routine 
of home life, he will be given pay. Care 
must be used, however, to see that such 
services and pay are distributed in a 
manner which will appeal to the chil- 
dren as fair to all. 

The allowance will serve a splendid 
educational purpose if the children are 
encouraged to use some of their money 
for giving, some for spending, and some 
for saving. In settling the amount these 
purposes will have to be kept in mind. 
Record-keeping, in a simple fashion, 
will add another value to the use of 
the allowance system. 


RADIO IN THE HOME 
© How is it possible to reconcile the radio 
program preferences of grownups and chil- 
dren to the best advantage of children? 
Tuts is a very common problem in 
our homes. But frequently it is not 
only adults and children that are in- 
volved. The young people also have 


their preferences. And in a larger sense — 


every individual, regardless of age, has 
his desires. 

If we could have a radio in each of 
three different rooms, one for children, 
one for young people, and another for 
adults we should have one solution. 
There might, however, be different de- 
sires within the various groups. So you 
might wind up with as many radios as 
there are persons in the family. And 
that might require an addition of sev- 
eral rooms to the house! 

Two or three radios may be the solu- 
tion, but in using this scheme you will 
lose some educational opportunities. 
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Sharing, sacrificing for the pleasure of 
others, appreciation of the viewpoint of 
others, and ways of avoiding undesir- 
able programs for children would be 
lost. For the best results we probably 
need a combination of several systems. 
If you use the family council in your 
home, the radio problem could well 
come before the group. Parents and 
children can offer their suggestions, and 
decisions can be arrived at in a demo- 
cratic way, a procedure which has a 
good chance of satisfying all. 


The Latest Statistical Report 


(Continued from page 11) 

that in these synods the confusion in- 
cidental to war industries has been par- 
ticularly severe. There could be errors 
in reporting. But the sobering thought 
must have attention, the statistics re- 
port on the work of the churches 
charged to administer the Gospel of 
Christ in the saving of souls from the 
penalties of sin. The unit is the spir- 
itual relationship of persons to eternal 
life. 


Among the Tangibles 

The valuation of church property, of 
which ownership is vested in the con- 
gregations, synods, the ULCA and its 
institutions, requires nine digits for its 
expression: it is $161,307,722. Indebted- 
ness charged against this is $13,184,857. 
The ratio is 8 percent. The totals of 
both valuation and indebtedness in- 
creased during the year reported. Con- 
gregational expenses totaling $17,510,127 
exceeded the previous year’s expen- 
diture of $16,861,242. Total benevolences 
were figured at $4,424,617, an increase 
of $738,394 over the previous year. The 
year’s total expenditures are really a 
lot: they total $21,934,744. But do not 
spoil your satisfaction by averaging 
this total among 1,259,140 persons en- 
rolled unless you intend to feel the 
assurance that we can do a better job 
during 1945, 
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eros the Desk 


SEVERAL years ago, when it was con- 
venient for an American to visit the 
capital of Mexico “on his vacation,” he 
could expect to receive unlimited tour- 
ist hospitality. This included linguistic 
accommodations in the city’s hotels, 
prompt and patient response to in- 
quiries about places of interest, and 
where arranged for in advance, ef- 
ficient guides for visits to places of 
ecclesiastical and national significance. 

One spot of interest for both Mex- 
icans and Americans is the old castle 
of Chapultepec, the citadel whose sur- 
render to General Winfield Scott in 
1847 practically brought the conflict 
between the United States and Mexico 
to an end. The guide for our party that 
afternoon was a young Mexican wom- 
an, who was a capable interpreter of 
the historic events for which Chapul- 
tepec was the focal location, but the 
_ proportions in her narration favored 
her own country. 

We were informed in connection with 
the services of this guide and those 
assigned to other trips, that the gov- 
ernment required licensure for those 
who explained Mexico and its places 
of interest to which tourists made vis- 
its. In order to qualify them for ap- 
pointment, the University of Mexico 
conducts a year of studies for guides. 

By this emphasis on Mexican train- 
ing of Mexicans whose job it is to ex- 
plain their nation to visitors, we were 
led to suspect that Americans and other 
nationals had misrepresented the coun- 
try. One guide was reasonably specific | 
in asserting that the citizens of his na- 
tion resented the “air of superiority” 
assumed by Northern. neighbors espe- 
cially. “We do not like to be known as 
greasers and by similar terms of re- 
proach,” he said, and followed this 
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frank assertion by references to the 
progress in recent decades which Mex- 
ico has accomplished. 

It has occurred to us repeatedly that — 
the folk who explain the teachings of © 
our Lord about release from the bond- ~ 
age of sin and the inheritance of a 
blessed immortality, should be — 
equipped with the information which 
such guidance requires. The Christian 
religion’s doctrines are the products of 
divine revelation: we have them 
through the records of men chosen by 
God and inspired by Him. Surely such 
a body of truth as is ours would not be 
gained by mere guesses. 


THOSE "TEEN AGERS" 


On the basis of prominence we would 
put “the youth problem” first among 
the areas named on page three of this 
issue, and scheduled for serious con- 
sideration in 1945. Religion, education, 
culture, industry, free enterprise, and 
lawful forms of co-operation for pleas- 
ure as well as for profit, are all factors 
when the scope of the phrase “Juvenile 
Delinquency” is under examination. 

It is now generally discerned that no. 
one of the parties to this problem is 
competent to handle all phases of it. 
Churches, schools, big and little busi- 
ness, industrial and labor associations 
must each participate. Their contribu- 
tions may/ differ in kind and in quan- 
tity. So far no feasible scheme of as- 
signing distribution to causes and of 
remedies has been found. One wishes 
some resemblance to a holding com- 
pany could .be formed which would 
take over the several interests with 
fairness to each. 

A vague perception of the intricacies 
of the situation to the extent of the 
Church’s relations to its “teen age” 
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membership was brought to us when 
we talked with Executive Secretary 
Frease about the program of the Lu- 
ther League. Our inference from the 
conversation is that there is a respon- 
sibility which, -if it can be recognized 
and partly assumed by congregations, 
- will be at least the beginning of a bet- 
ter social structure. He thoroughly re- 
alizes the complications involved and 
the demands, both legitimate and il- 
legitimate, which our Youth Auxiliary, 
the Luther League in America, must 


confront. It is our personal conviction 
that a great deal of co-operation must 
be pooled in order to equip the young 
people’s organization with what it takes 
to function under great handicaps. 

One’s observation of the Luther 
League’s past leads to the assertion by 
way of contrast that pastors and con- 
gregations have too largely pursued the 
policy of non-participation in the or- 
ganization. Criticisms from the outside 
might cease were the critics active in 
membership. 


A ROLL OF HONORED LEADERS 


ULCA Secretary Greever Lists Names of Esteemed Church 


Folk in Official Year Book 


BEGINNING in 1944’s issue and con- 
tinued in 1945, Secretary Greever in 
editing our ULCA Year Book has given 
a specific distinction to space available 
on the twelve pages on which the cal- 
endar of the months appears. He has 
selected approximately seventy persons 
(no longer living) and named them for 
remembrance by their grateful fellow 
churchmen. The space available for 
biographical data does not permit more 
than a few words to each person. But 
the years of birth and death are stated, 
together with the outstanding connec- 
tion of each with activities of the 
Church. 

The first name on 1944’s January Cal- 
endar is the late Ezra K. Bell (1853 to 
1927). In addition to his effective par- 
ish ministry, he contributed of his time, 
talent, and influence in behalf of For- 
eign Missions. He was president of the 
boards by whom management of that 
basic “cause” was sponsored, first in the 
former General Synod and later (1918 
to 1926) in the ULCA. 

In the selection of names for the 
twelve calendar pages, Dr. Greever had 
regard for the particular activity to 
which the ULCA has connected the 
months of the year. For example, on 
the January page of 1944, following the 
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paragraph of which Dr. Bell is the sub- 
ject, one reads of service given by Drs. 
C. T. Benze, L. B. Wolf, C. L. Brown, 
P. W. Koller, and L. L. Uhl. For the 
present year, men named are Frank C. 
Oberly, M. J. Epting, John F. Krueger, 
R. B. Peery, and Calvin F. Kuder. For 
each, taking God’s Word to non-Chris- 
tian nations had a paramount appeal. 

For 1944’s second list, the appropriate 
title would be “Leaders and Adminis- 
trators of American Missions.” The first 
person mentioned is the late F. F. Fry, 
whom the Church will remember not 
only for his achievements but for the 
example afforded in his responses to 
the calls of the Church. With him were 
named I. Chantry Hoffman, A. D. R. 
Hancher, J. F. Seibert, and H. L. 
Yarger. All who knew these men will 
approve Secretary Greever’s choice of 
them. They were devoted to the cause 
of home missioning. 

The same human attribute that pro- 
vides interest in the family album 
functions where lists are presented of 
names such as those above referred to. 
The Church present, and to come, is 
grateful to Secretary Greever for the 
satisfaction engendered by looking at 
the calendar pages of the ULCA Year 
Book. 
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TaH- Bis CH ULR CA. 4 S-CAHLOLO UL LESSON 


From General to Particular ty Nathan 2. Melhorn 


Basic Principles of Revealed Religion Illustrated and Applied in 
Jesus' Sermon on the Mount 


Matthew 6 and 7. Sunday School Text for January 28, 1945 


BEyoNnD question, the commission that designates portions of the Bible to be taught 


in our Sunday schools and meditated upon at home chose well in giving two Sundays 
to Matthew’s record of the Sermon on the Mount. Even in two lessons, this marvelous 
discourse—so simple in its language yet so startling in its prescription of duties to God 
and to man—is very inadequately pre- 
sented for thought. Part Two 

The obligation to read the three chap- 
ters of the Gospel that are St. Matthew’s 
report of the discourse becomes evident 
when any portion of it is presented. Also, 
if possible, everyone should read one or 


mee versions in addition to that in Oe ible. But in appraising these qualities, the 
King James translation. The Moffatt Bible dominant principle is derived from their 


rewards perusal, though its use of “the Jationship to the kingdom of God. And 
English of our day” will sometimes seem in that regime from the center which is 
extreme when it is compared with our the throne of Christ, to its farthest extent, 


familiar but more ; stately Elizabethan the New Testament has absorbed the place 
vocabulary of the King James version. of the Old 


In addition to versions, the reading of a 
Life of Christ and of a volume descriptive 
of Palestine will broaden one’s perception 
of the length, breadth and depth of our 
Lord’s “teaching the people.” 

Edersheim, whose two-volume life of 
our Lord is a source frequently used in 
this department, remarks upon the efforts 
of scholars to divide the Sermon on the 
Mount into parts, and the differences in 
divisions which result. He (Edersheim) Distinctions in Godliness 
somewhat vaguely rates the fifth chapter Chapter 7 may be taken as Part III of 
as one section. He interprets it as a con- the Sermon, its distinction being the series 
trast with the Law of Moses; it contains of what ohe may call warnings against 
the declarations of grace in the form of . false judgments, errors in values, and 
the Beatitudes and applications of their hypocritical self-appraisals. “Judge not 
distinctive requirements. The contrast of\\ that ye be not judged,” is commanded. 
righteousness as the rabbis defined it, with From more than one point of view, peo- 
the state of forgiveness obtained as a free ple’s proneness to boost themselves by 
gift from Christ, indicates a radical ad- comparisons with others who seem “no 
vance in the attributes of the kingdom of better than we are” is cited and pointedly 
God beyond what were established among rebuked. , 
the Chosen People. A basic revelation conveyed by the lat- 


Piety, Spirituality, and Sanctity are pro- 
posed as the subjects of the sixth chapter 
of the Gospel of Matthew. Alms giving, 
prayer, and fasting are the deeds that 
make piety, spirituality, and sanctity vis- 


Edersheim writes to learned Jews, one 
of whom he was until he became a convert 
to Christianity. He points repeatedly to 
the error in the accusation made by Jew- 
ish rabbis that the Gospel of Jesus is little 
more than an interpretation of what the 


inally and more accurately. 
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revelation to the Hebrews taught orig-. 


ter part of the Sermon on the Mount is 
its indication of the inexhaustible re- 
sources on which the believer in Christ 
can draw and thus respond to the calls 
‘upon him to be helpful to others. That 
most generous of human impulses, the de- 
sire of parents to give good gifts to their 
children, is made a basis of comparison 
with what the infinite Father in heaven 
gives to them that ask Him. The whole 
realm of the Christian’s benevolence 
(benevolence means primarily good will) 
_ is thus given direct contacts with the in- 
finite Source of good will and good deeds. 
On such a basis the golden rule is a prac- 
tical principle of social conduct. It reveals 
the establishment of a trust, drafts upon 
which are assured of response. 

But one’s intentions are no substitute 
for actual deeds. A smug satisfaction in 
knowing the Golden Rule and willingness 
to apply it, where convenient, is no claim 
upon the Father for His favor. “Not every 
one who says Lord, Lord,” can thereby be- 
come a participant in the bounties of 
divine love. Jesus the merciful can say, 
“T never knew you; depart from me, ye 
that work iniquity.” 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
January 22-28 


M. God’s Kingdom First. Matthew 6: 26-34. 
T. Danger of Riches. Mark 10: 23-31. 

W. Solomon’s Wise Choice. I Kings 3: 3-14. 
Th. one: by the Golden Rule. Matthew 


12. 
F, pevalty. ioe Giving. II Corinthians 


Sat. The Two Builders. Matthew 7: 24-29. 
S. The Two Ways. Psalm 1: 1-6. 


1945 at Camp Nawakwa 


THe 1945 season at Camp Nawakwa, 
Leadership Training Camp of the Parish 
and Church School Board, situated near 
Biglerville, Pa., promises to be a glorious 
camping experience for the fifteen hun- 
dred campers who usually come to the 
“Camp in the Woods” each summer. The 
Board of Directors has elected the Rev. 
Ernest J. Hoh, Litt.D., of Lancaster, Pa., 
a member of the Parish and Church School 
Board, as the Acting Director for the pres- 
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ent year. Dr. Hoh is also secretary of the 
Board of Directors and a member of the 
faculty of Senior Boys’ Camp. It is the 
desire of the Board to have a longer period 
of time to select a permanent director. The 
church council of Emmanuel Lutheran 
Church has granted the acting director a 
leave of absence from the parish during 
the summer. 

Important improvements are being 
planned for the camp, a modern and san- 
itary sewage disposal system, a new $15,000 
swimming pool and showers, a new well 
and auxiliary pump, a building for a fully 
developed crafts program, and other de- 
velopments to make the camp adequate 
for the type of activity that it carries on 
for various age groups in the summer. 


Dates of the Various Camps 

June 18-25—First Intermediate Girls’ 
Camp 

June 25-July 2—Second Intermediate Girls’ 
Camp 

July 2-9—Junior Girls’ Camp 

July 9-16—Junior Boys’ Camp 

July 16-23—First Intermediate Boys’ Camp 

July 23-30—Second Intermediate Boys’ 
Camp 

July 16-30—Senior Boys’ Camp 

July 31-August 13—Senior Girls’ Camp 

August 20-27—Leadership, Training Camp 

Inquiries should be addressed to the Rev. 
Ernest J. Hoh, Litt.D., 546 Walnut Street, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Miss LaVene Grove of Harrisburg, Pa., 
will continue as associate director. 

The Board of Directors includes: Alvin 
R. Nissly, Hanover, Pa.; Harvey D. Hoover, 
D.D., Gettysburg, Pa.; M. E. Knouse, Peach 
Glen, Pa.; Carl M. Distler, Esq., Baltimore, 
Md.; Dr. Monroe Hall, Williamsport, Pa.; 
Frank P. Reiter, Johnstown, Pa.; H. S. 
Smeltzer, Harrisburg, Pa.; William Patrick, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; and the secretary, Dr. 
Ernest J. Hoh. 

The Rev. Marshall E. Brenneman, until 
recently Camp Director and successor to 
Dr. M. Hadwin Fischer, founder of the 
camp, has entered the Navy chaplaincy 
and is serving in Florida. 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


Luther League Missionary Day 
The Deaconess Library Fund—Exodus 35:20-29 


“Booxs! books! books! 
And we thank Thee, God, 
For the gift of them; 

For the glorious reach ° 
And lift of them; 

For the gleam in them; 
For the things they teach 
And the souls they reach.” 

This Luther League objective lives. 
Books are not merely paper, printer’s ink, 
and glue. They are messages from the 
minds and hearts of the great men and 
women of the ages. Without books, when 
great thinkers die, future generations 
would not know their thoughts. Without 
books, the teacher would be confined very 
largely to his schoolroom and the preacher 
to his pulpit. Even the radio only carries 
little more than current thought. No other 
medium can take the place of printing to 
place a man’s ideas before us so that we 
can study them thoroughly. If we forget 
what the author has written, we can go 
back again and again to refresh our mem- 
ories. No wonder the educational agen- 
cies that accredit colleges and seminaries 
are concerned about the libraries. A poor 
library is an almost unsurmountable handi- 
cap for any school. 


Deaconess Study 

Our Deaconess Motherhouses at Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore are schools. The 
young women who enter attend classes, 
study lessons, practice the arts and skills 
of their profession, just as students do in 
any other school. The schools of the state 
have no difficulty in securing equipment, 
for our taxes supply the money. Our col- 
leges and seminaries have found patrons 
—many of them former students—who 
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have been able and glad to give money — 


to build libraries and supply them with 
books. Our deaconesses are not blessed 
with the goods of this world, and so their 
Homes cannot expect support from their 
alumnae. The Luther League of America 
is proposing to become for this biennium 
the patron of the libraries for the Mother- 
houses. What a splendid project! 


$3,500 to Go! 

The total project is $10,000, to be divided 
between the libraries of the two Mother- 
houses. This is a modest sum for the buy- 
ing of books. If in doubt, see how far $10 
will go in building up a library. There are 
many technical books required in such a 
library, reference books costing hundreds 
of dollars. These books become the tools 
with which teachers and students work. 
The teaching power of every professor is 
infinitely increased if a good library is 
available. Every dollar given is an invest- 
ment in better education for our dea- 
conesses. 


At this writing, over half of the $10,000 é 


has been given. The plea from Luther 
League headquarters is that it be com- 
pleted on the last Sunday in January, 
Luther League Missionary Day. Many 
Luther Leaguers are in uniform. This 
means that’ those who are left, and their 


-older friends, must join in the outpouring 


of gifts. Let us finish the fund today. 
$3,500 to go! 


Indirect Service 

The deaconesses are our representatives 
in all that they do. We are not doing 
something for others when we provide for 
the training of deaconesses. We are doing 
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something to give our Church the ability 
to serve the poor and unfortunate. Every 
time a parish deaconess helps her pastor 
in his calling, or visits a sick person in the 
hospital, or brings a basket of groceries to 
a home of poverty, or carries cheer to an 
aged shut-in, or nurses the ill to health, or 
gathers a little circle of orphans around 
her and mothers them—in all these and 
numberless other Christ-like ways—our 
deaconesses are serving in our stead. 

As we love our Church, we owe it to her 


_ to make every possible provision for the 


training of her workers. What a small 
part of that preparation each of us can 
share. But all together, we can fill those 
library shelves with books, and that will 
be something! 


Educationally Advanced 

Not many college women have yet felt 
the call to deaconess work. But it offers 
them a great career, great in the Christ- 
like humility of its service. “Let him who 
would be great among you, be servant of 
all.” Wartime service has taught many 
young women the joy such a life gives. 
They will be eager to find a place of serv- 
ice under the banner of their Church. For 
all those who will volunteer their lives for 
this calling the Church must provide the 
very best in training. Our college trained 
women as well as those who have not had 
great educational advantages, should be 
given opportunity for professional training 
on a par with the best professional schools. 
Adequate libraries are only a short step 
in this direction; but it is a step we can 
help our Motherhouses take. 


Our New Secretary 

The Rev. Joseph W. Frease is now ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Luther League of 
America. It is a good time to demonstrate 
the loyalty he can expect from Luther 
Leaguers. This project is too small to 
permit it to stand in the way of a forward 
program. The Golden Anniversary of the 
Luther League movement is upon us. That 
will require all our effort if there is to be 
adequate celebration. So let’s clear the 
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books out of the way, and under our new 

leadership move on to greater goals. Let’s 

remember that all through the history of 

Luther League objectives “The Luther 

League way is the over-subscription way!” 
* % a * 

To Leavers: Topic date, January 28. An 
order of service for Missionary Day has 
been prepared by Mrs. Frank B. Herzel, 
Batesville, Ind., for free distribution. Or- 
der from the Luther League of America, 
1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. Next 
topic, “Open Doors.” 


“Reconstruction,” Theme of 


LSAA Conference 


On the campus of North Carolina State 
College in Raleigh, N. C., the Southeastern 
Region of the Lutheran Student Associa- 
tion of America held its twenty-first an- 
nual conference, December 1-3. Genuine 
hospitality was shown by the hosts, North 
Carolina State College, Meredith College, 
and Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, where 
the Rev. C. E. Norman is pastor. 

The theme of the conference was “Re- 
construction—Social, Political, Religious 
Aspects,” presented by the Rev. Walter B. 
Freed of Wilmington, N. C.; Chaplain E. B. 
Keisler, assistant post chaplain at Fort 
Jackson, S. C.; and the Rev. Henry E. 
Horn, president of Marion College, Marion, 
Va. Miss Clara Sullivan addressed the 
group on her experiences as a missionary 
to China. 

Sunday morning the conference was 
closed with the Communion Service at 
Holy Trinity Church. 

Officers elected for the next year are: 
Anna Margaret Lominick, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, S. C., president; Rebekah 
Conrad, Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, 
N. C., vice-president; Betty Lynn Graves, 
Marion College, secretary; Simon Eccard, 
Lenoir Rhyne, financial secretary; Mar- 
zavan Moose, Spartanburg, S. C., treasurer; 
and A. C. Gray of the administrative staff 
of V. P. L, advisor. 

Anna M. Lomunicx. 
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BOOKS 


“This Book Should Create a Sensation” 


Religious Liberty in Latin America? By George P. Howard. Foreword by John A. Mackay. 
Westminster. 192 pages. $2. 

Tue issue was raised by Roman Catholics in the United States. They have claimed 
that the presence of American missionaries in the Latin American republics “is resented 
throughout the continent [South America].” In the alleged interest of the “Good Neigh- ~ 
bor policy” they have sought to prevent Protestant missionaries from securing passports 


to Latin America and even to recall those who are now there. 
Here is a volume of evidence that proves beyond any doubt that the Catholic claim 
is false, that the people of Latin America warmly welcome Protestant missionaries, that - 


South America is not Roman Catholic, that 
national unity does not call for religious 
uniformity, and that it would be a gross 
violation of the Good Neighbor policy not 
to continue Protestant Missions among 
Latin Americans. 

This evidence has been gathered by one 
who was born in Argentina, is a citizen 
of that republic, and knows his way about 
among all the people of Latin America. 
The evidence is presented in actual quo- 
tations from signed documents, the results 
of interviews with educators, business 
men, jurists, statesmen, diplomats, and stu- 
dents, scarcely one of whom is a Prot- 
estant. A large part of the book is in quo- 
tation, because the author wants the Latin 
Americans to speak for themselves through 
representative men and women. The con- 
vincing force of the accumulated evidence 
is simply overwhelming. Protestant mis- 
sionaries are cordially welcomed in every 
Latin American country because they are 
greatly needed there. 

More than once in his interviews Dr. 
Howard encountered amazement among 
Latin Americans at the political influence 
of Roman Catholics in the United States. 
Many of the most clear-sighted leaders in 
South America feel that the religious and 
cultural influence of Protestant missions is 
one of the greatest needs of that continent, 
not only for its own sake and for the sake 
of relations among the Americas, but also 
for the sake of the whole world. Unless 
there is an end to the “persistent campaign 
carried on in the United States by the Ro- 
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man Catholic hierarchy to discredit Prot- © 
estant work in South America” and to 
“Violate the religious neutrality of the 
State Department,’ Latin America will 
continue to be “Christianity’s most tragic 
failure” and “the future powder magazine 
of the world.” 2 
This book ought to produce a sensation 
both in religious and in political circles in 
the United States. AspEL Ross WENTZ. 


History of Teaching Religion — 


The Rise of Christian Education. By Lewis J. 
Sherrill. Macmillan. 349 pages. $2.50. 

Tuts is a book which should surely find 
its way into the hands of all who are con- 
cerned with religious education. 

The title may be somewhat misleading, 
for the development of the religious move- 
ment goes far behind the Christian era and 
is traced through Hebrew and Jewish 
times on through the Christian Church to 
the end of the Middle Ages. The presen- 
tation of Hebrew and Jewish education, 
however, /will be illuminating to many, 
since the’ material it contains is not gen- 
erally accessible, and is not the least of 
the contributions of the -book. 

The author promises to complete the his- 
tory from the beginning of the fifteenth 
century down to the present time, and the 
work will only yield its full usefulness 
when this is done, though, as the author 
says, the period covered does present “a 
fairly complete cycle of thought and prac- 
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tice in regard to Christian education.” 

The author’s words with regard to the 
value of this history are worth quoting. 
“This heritage, with its better and its 
worse, belongs to all Christians to treat as 
we will. As for us Protestants, eager to 
correct the glaring defects of the Roman 
Church, and passionately resolved that its 
tyranny shall never settle down upon all 
mankind again, we yet have left a large 
part of the educational field untilled. This 
much of our heritage we have abused, and 

_we know it now. More ready to profit by 

our fallibilities, as well as those of the 
Church which was our mother, we are now 
of a mind to start afresh, desirous both 
of keeping our continuity with the past 
and of creating a better education in the 
future. The parent spring of this better 
education must be, not in little techniques, 
but deep in the Christian experience of 
God.” 

The book is closely documented; but 
when will publishers recover from the de- 
lusion that a book is made more “popular” 
by relegating all references and footnotes 
to the back of the book? 

Joun W. DOoBERSTEIN. 


Reality of the Unseen 


The Christian Sacraments. By Hugh Thom- 
son Kerr, Sr. Westminster. 179 pages. $2. 

Tuts is a volume in the series of “Source 
Books for Ministers.” It discusses the main 
issues raised by the divergent teachings 
of Protestant churches concerning Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper. 

To the mind of the author, the reality 
of the unseen makes the Sacrament pos- 
sible, in which language yields to sym- 
bolism to express more than thought, and 
in which the seal it impresses on the re- 
cipient makes it more than symbol. The 
same principle which made the Incarnation 
possible furnishes a rationale for the Sac- 
raments. 

The essential of the Sacrament is that, 
as instituted by Christ and ministered by 
the Church, it is accompanied by the 
promise of salvation. It has the same func- 
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tion as the Word, is in fact the visible 
Word; together they proclaim the Gospel 
and present Christ to us. The efficacy of 
the Sacraments depends on the whole sac- 
ramental act rather than on any of its 
parts, and on the faith with which they 
are received. Repeated emphasis is laid 
upon the necessary presence of the Holy 
Spirit to make the Sacrament valid. 

The author is very fair in presenting the 
positions of the various Church bodies, 
and sincere in pressing those teachings 
which they hold in common. Especially 
valuable are suggestions concerning the 
handling of the Preparatory Service and 
the Communion Service, and the empha- 
sis laid on Baptism as a function of the 
Church rather than of the minister, so that 
the congregation as a whole is made spon- 
sor for the child’s faith. 

A final chapter is devoted to the ques- 
tion raised by the Ecumenical Movement, 
whether intercommunion be possible 
among the bodies which constitute it. The 
conclusion reached on the basis of search- 
ing questionnaires and statements re- 
quested from authoritative representatives 
of these bodies, is that at present such 
communion is out of the question. 

The purpose of the study has in view 
the deepening of the spiritual life of con- 
gregations through emphasis upon the 
Sacraments as well as upon the preaching 
of the Word, and to this it gives worthy 
inspiration. WirrieD TAPPERT. 


Remember the Sabbath Day 


Sabbath, the Day of Delight. By Abraham 
E. Millgram. Jewish Publication Society. 495 
pages. $3. 

One day in seven for rest and religious 
devotion is a contribution from Judaism 
to the Western world. This book gives the 
history of the Sabbath as a Jewish institu- 
tion, with much detail as to its proper ob- 
servance. It explains the difficulties of the 
Jews in maintaining their holy day in a 
culture which has chosen Sunday instead 
of Saturday for its day of worship. The 
book is informative but not ponderous. 
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Congregational Self-support, Mission Organization, and — 


Seminary Expansion 


Tue highlight of the news from the Can- 
ada Synod for December comes from the 
capital city of the Dominion, Ottawa. St. 
Peter’s Church in that city was organized 
by Dr. M. J. Bieber in 1910, and for many 
years led the uneventful life of a mission 
on a side street in a big city. Under the 
energetic leadership of the Rev. A. W. 
Lotz, St. Peter’s began to make its pres- 
ence felt. In 1940 the Rev. Lloyd Schaus 
took over the mission. Now it is an- 
nounced that the congregation will become 
self-supporting. And more than that—a 
new church building is in prospect. Nearly 
$4,000 is in the building fund, and the 
budget for the next three years calls for 
the raising of $1,500 annually. 

A new venture for the Sunday school 
of St. Peter’s has been the opening of a 
special class for deaf children. It so hap- 
pened that there were three in the con- 
gregation who, because of this handicap, 
could not attend the regular classes. With 
the help of a teacher from the public school 
staff who specializes in this work, Mrs. 
Walter Hamm has undertaken to instruct 
these children in the Christian way of life. 
There are other children in the city who 
are deprived of religious instruction be- 
cause of this physical handicap, and it is 
hoped that some of them will take ad- 
vantage of this special class. Under the 
leadership of Mr. Walter Hamm the reg- 
ular Sunday school continues to grow and 
has surpassed all previous attendance 
records. 

In addition to his parish work Pastor 
Schaus serves as secretary of the Ottawa 
Ministerial Association. As such, it is his 
responsibility to see that some clergyman 
is present at the Union Depot to welcome 
repatriated service men as they arrive 
home. Pastor Schaus reports it to be a 
stirring experience for all concerned. 
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By Norman B&RNER 
A New Mission 


While one congregation is leaving the | 
mission fold, another is entering it. Dr. 
J. H. Reble, president of the Canada Synod — 
and chairman of the Home Mission Com- 
mittee, reports the holding of the first Lu- 
theran service in the town of Aylmer, near’) 
St. Thomas, Ontario. For a few years Dr. 
Reble had been visiting Lutheran families 
in the tobacco farming area, and after a | 
canvass of the district decided that reg- — 
ular services should be held. Accordingly, 
with twelve members of his own congre- 
gation in Hamilton and six students from | 
the seminary at Waterloo, he went to 
Aylmer on Advent Sunday to conduct a 
service in the Anglican Church there; 78 
persons, including the local rector, who 
gave a cordial welcome to the Lutherans, 
were present. President Reble’s sermon 
was based on Rev. 3: 20: “Behold I stand 
at the door and knock.” It is intended to 
continue the services on the first Sunday 
of every month. 


A Mortgage-burning 

St. Paul’s, Guelph, the Rev. A. F. Bueh- | 
low pastor, is rejoicing over the burning © 
of the first mortgage on its property pur- 
chased many years ago from the Baptists 
and remodeled during the pastorate of the 
Rev. W. A. Mehlenbacher into a churchly 
auditorium. Guest speaker for the occa- 
sion was a former pastor, the Rev. G. W. 
Orth. Mr. U. R. Berner, who retired re- 
cently after many years of faithful service 
as treasurer, applied the match to the 
mortgage. 

St. Luke’s, at Sunnyside, near Kitchener, 
though one of the youngest of the Canada 
Synod missions, has a very fine church 
building. December 3 the third anniver- 
sary of its dedication was observed. Speak- 
ers were President H. T. Lehmann of 
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Waterloo College and Seminary and the 
Rev. E. W. Heimrich, chairman of the 
English Division of the Home Mission 
Committee. The congregation also re- 
cently purchased a fine parsonage close 
to the church for the use of its pastor, the 
Rev. A. J. Datars. 


The Rev. G. W. Orth, organizer and first 

pastor of Bethany Church, Woodstock, re- 
turned to help celebrate the tenth anniver- 
sary December 10. Assisting in the serv- 
ices were the newly-robed Junior Choir 
_of Bethany, and the choir from St. Mat- 
thew’s, Brantford, under the direction of 
F. E. Morrison. Chaplain J. S. Neff, a for- 
mer pastor now stationed at the C.W.A.C. 
camp at Kitchener, Ontario, spoke at the 
anniversary dinner. 


The Rev. Norman Berner, pastor of the 
Brantford-Woodstock Parish, has resigned 
to accept a call to the St. Lawrence Parish 
in eastern Ontario. During his six and a 
half years’ residence in Brantford, Pastor 
Berner served as president of the Minis- 
terial Association, dean of the interde- 
nominational teacher training institute, and 
temporary chairman of the joint commit- 
tee on Child Evangelism. He will begin 
his new duties February 1. 


Waterloo College and Seminary 

It was only a short time ago that it was 
announced that the Lutheran College and 
Seminary, owned and operated by the 
Canada Synod at Waterloo, Ontario, was 
free of the debt that so long hampered its 

progress. Now talk of expansion is in the 
air. The Brotherhood, which has always 
been interested in the institution, has em- 
ployed a landscape architect to plan the 
development of the campus. Perhaps first 
consideration will be given to the erection 
of a dormitory for women. Another build- 
ing to house science laboratories and ade- 
quate facilities for a physical education 
program is also in mind. 

In the midst of this planning comes the 
encouraging announcement of another be- 
quest for the school—this one from a non- 
Lutheran. At the urging of a Lutheran 
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fellow worker, Mr. Jacob B. Martin, a 
shoe manufacturer and member of the 
Evangelical Church in Waterloo, set aside 
part of his estate for the cause of Chris- 
tian higher education. The result: $6,608.83 
for Waterloo. f 

The Rev. U. S. Leupold, pastor of Christ 
Church, Maynooth, who is well known 
throughout the Canada Synod for interest 
in matters musical, has been engaged to 
give three lectures at the seminary, Jan- 
uary 23-24, on the subject, “Our Lutheran 
Heritage in the Field of Church Music and 
How It Can Be Made Fruitful in the Life 
of the Average Congregation.” The lec- 
tures will be open to pastors and others 
interested. 


Sena. 0” the shakes 


By Wiu11am S. Avery 


In the Land o’ the Lakes, from which 
this is the concluding letter by the above- 
named correspondent, “There’s music in 
the air...” Of course, there’s always 
music in the air around all churches 
everywhere, especially at Christmastide. 
But here is a combination of unusual 
musical events. Recently the Western 
Michigan Chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists held their Evensong in Trin- 
ity Church, Ann Arbor, the choirs of 
Trinity singing the Lutheran Service for 
the benefit of the visiting artists. Then a 
few Sundays ago, the choir of Hope 
Church, Detroit, presented its annual 
Christmas concert of sacred music. This 
event is becoming an outstanding institu- 
tion in Michigan’s largest United Lutheran 
congregation. 


Next, December 10, Augsburg Church, 
Detroit, dedicated its new $5,000 two- 
manual M. P. Moller pipe organ, in honor 
of all those from the congregation serving 
in World War II. The Rev. William S. 
Avery, pastor, presided at the dedication; 
Miss Lucille Zamko, organist, playing the 
service. In the evening Mr. John Callag- 
han, noted Detroit organist, presented the 
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opening recital. This is the first entirely 
new organ installed in Detroit since the 
outbreak of the war. Finally, the choir 
of St. Paul’s Church, Detroit, rendered a 
Christmas cantata in their recently redec- 
orated church. And speaking of redecora- 
tions, the interiors of Augsburg Church 
and Christ Church, Detroit, have also been 
painted in the last few months. 


One week in November was a full one 
for Unity Church, Detroit, the Rev. S. L. 
Boger pastor. A fellowship dinner with 
the Rev. W. I. Hackenberg .of Christ 
Church reporting on the Minneapolis con- 
vention of the United Lutheran Church, 
was followed in rapid succession by the 
twenty-second anniversary of the congre- 
gation, a Thanksgiving Day service, and 
the annual Thank Offering Service of the 
Women’s Missionary Society. Your re- 
porter addressed the latter on the theme: 
“No Song Without Sacrifice!” In twenty 
years this organization has given 49 Life 
Memberships and 18 In Memoriam con- 
tributions to the Women’s Missionary So- 


ciety. Though one of the smaller societies 
of Michigan, year after year they stand. 
near the head of the Thank Offering list. 
All contributions are on a freewill basis. 


Changes in Pastorates | 
are again assuming large proportions in 

the Michigan Synod. The Rev. C. R. Gesell, 
pastor of Immanuel Church, Jackson, is" 
resigning to continue graduate studies. 


The secretary of synod, the Rev. A. Cc. 
Larsen, pastor of Redeemer Church, Lans- — 
ing, is leaving to go to Champaign, Illinois. - 
Coming to Redeemer Church when the 
congregation was at a low ebb in 1935, - 
Pastor Larsen led it in the erection of an 
new building and increased its membership © 
from 221 to 451 baptized and from 85 to 
169 communing members. Synod will feel 
a real loss in his transferral. 


The Rev. C. M. Alexander, pastor of 
Trinity Church, Hillsdale, has been ap- 
pointed by the executive committee to the 
office of secretary of synod. 


Kae: WEL oy City 


Encouraging News from Parishes in Western New York 


Rochester, N. Y., December 15. Ernest 
Heyd, D.D., pastor of Zion Church since 
1900, has resigned, and 
will become pastor emer- 
itus, effective Easter 1945. 
This congregation, ‘our 
oldest, was established in 
1836, and during Dr. 
Heyd’s long pastorate it 
has greatly changed so 
that it is now a typical 
downtown city congrega- 
tion, with very few mem- 
bers living near the 


President F, R. Knubel . 
and Dr. Ernest Heyd ~ 


in Conversation 
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church. Dr. Heyd, who was one of the 
early graduates of Wagner College, was 
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graduated from the Philadelphia Seminary 
in 1892 and was ordained in the same year 
by the Ministerium of New York. He also 
served Trinity Church, Albany, 1892-94, 
and First Church, Lyons, N. Y., 1894-1900. 
Dr. Heyd has taken a special interest in 
Wagner College and has served on the 
Board many years. Zion Church is the 
mother of Wagner College. 

Dr. Heyd also announces that a legacy 
of $10,000 from Charles Bender will allow 
the church to burn a mortgage in January, 
removing all indebtedness, and will also 
increase the endowment fund to $15,000. 


The Rev. Edward J. Simpson, pastor of 
Grace Church, announces that through a 
recent campaign the sum of $26,300 has 
been pledged for mortgage reduction and 
redecoration, and that it is expected that 
a total of $31,000 will be reached when the 
campaign is closed twenty months hence. 
More than $2,000 has already been paid 
on the mortgage. Ninety canvassers were 
active under the general chairmanship of 
Edward Miller, president of the church 
council, with Chester Schlenker, chairman 
of the men’s division; Mrs. Edward Brock- 
mann, chairman of the women’s division; 
Mrs. Harry Marx, chairman of the young 
people’s division; and Fred Hussey, chair- 
man of publicity. 


Campaigning for Cambridge Chapel 

Rochester churches began their work of 
raising $7,500 for the Lutheran Chapel at 
Cambridge, Mass., a synodical project, 
where the Rev. Edmund A. Steimle is 
serving a large number of students. The 
meeting was attended by forty councilmen 
and pastors December 3, at Reformation 
Church. Mr. William H. Stackel is syn- 
odical chairman, and his son, the Rev. 
Robert W. Stackel, pastor of Emmanuel, 
Rochester, is local chairman. 


We have noticed what seems to be an 
innovation this year—the holding of Sun- 
day school Christmas services at the morn- 
ing church hour December 24. This would 
seem to be an accommodation to wartime 
shortages of time, tires, and gasoline. 
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Transfiguration Church held the first 
mortgage-burning service of its thirteen- 
year history November 26. Mr. William H. 
Stackel and the Rev. William M. Horn, 
pastor of Peace Church, were the special 
speakers. The burning was done by of- 
ficers of the council and debt-reduction 
committee, and Pastor Howard A. Kuhnle 
conducted the service. Letters were read 
from Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, president 
of synod; Dr. Paul Andrew Kirsch, as- 
sistant executive secretary of the Board 
of American Missions; and Heiby W. 
Ungerer, Esq., president of the Rochester 
Lutheran Mission Union, all of whom have 
been closely connected with the founding 
and growth of the congregation. The mort- 
gage, originally amounting to $3,500, had 
been gradually reduced to $1,673, and this 
was received in a recent campaign. The 
$600 balance will pay other indebtedness. 


Pastor Alfred L. Beck reports that the 
Lord’s Supper is administered three times 
on Communion Sundays in Reformation 
Church—at 8.30 A. M.,.11.00 A. M., and 
7.30 P. M. The evening communion service 
was added recently and is especially for 
war workers. Many service people attend 
this downtown congregation. 


Obligations of Our Schools 


A portion of a recent letter from Arling- 
ton Swarts, principal of the school where 
your reporter’s children are enrolled, is 
worth quoting in these days: “Schools are 
called upon to do so much these days. 
We have so many interruptions. War 
stamps, war bonds, Christmas Seals, Junior 
Red Cross, the Red Cross, paper collec- 
tions, tin can collections, clothes for refu- 
gees, and various other drives and proj- 
ects. Sometimes we think the school is 
becoming such a major social agency that 
the real teaching of subject matter is 
pushed into the background. We don’t 
blame you for complaining, but until this 
war is won I suppose there can be no let 
up. ... We are trying to meet our obliga- 
tions in the war effort and we know you 
are too.” 
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WEE Aaa elie : 


Youth and Women’s Activities, and Congregational News 


Tue Social Missions Committee of the 
York District Luther League presented a 
fine Christmas program in the York 
County Home, with Mr. L. R. Hobaugh in 
charge. The Rev. I. M. Lau, assistant pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s, York, spoke on, “Joy 
Follows Fear.” Mr. Carl E. Smeich gave 
the invocation and read the scripture, and 
Mr. John G. Bernheisel, accompanied by 
Miss Mary Fair, directed the song service. 
The boys’ choir of St. Paul’s, directed by 
Miss Maxine Skinner, sang several selec- 
tions. The chapel was decorated with 
greens. The program, given through the 
courtesy of Superintendent Charles O. 
Trout, was well attended. 


The Luther League of Christ Church, 
Shrewsbury, the Rev. Herbert Kline pastor, 
sponsored a combined League and con- 
gregational rally recently with an excel- 
lent program. 


Through the Luther League of St. Paul’s 
Church, Spring Grove, the Rev. Ralph C. 
Robinson pastor, and the Rev. Richard C. 
Wolf, acting pastor, gathered 28 boxes of 
good clothing for the liberated countries 
of Europe. 


Dr. Robert Fortenbaugh, professor of 
history at Gettysburg College, was guest 
speaker at the Hametown Lutheran 
Church for Rally Day; 137 persons were 
present. This congregation had a World 
Action quota of $185 and raised $198. 


The Women’s League of Gettysburg Col- 
lege conducted a food fair in Zion Church, 
York. Net proceeds of $200 will be used 
for the promotion of Christian Education. 
Mrs. Thomas Malin was the general chair- 
man. 


Mrs. J. B. Baker of York was hostess to 
the Interdenominational Circle of min- 
isters’ wives at a Thanksgiving social. 
Mrs. G. Livingston was leader of the party. 
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By Pavut Levi Foutk 


The Rev. John J. Lenhardt, student at 
Gettysburg Seminary, has accepted a call 
to the Rossville Parish, replacing the Rev. | 


Emmanuel J. Hoover, who has moved to: 
the Quickel’s Charge. Mr. Lenhardt will 
be graduated in February. He and his wife 
will occupy the’ parsonage after that time. | 


Parents Night was observed by the Boy | 
Scouts at St. Peter’s Church, York, the | 
Rev. H. O. Walker pastor. The main ad- | 
dress was made by Russell G. Hild, field 
executive of the York-Adams District. 
First aid demonstrations and drills fea- | 
tured the program. 


“After Five Years” was the subject of 
the special program commemorating the 
writer’s five years as pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Hanover. During this period 364 
new members have been received, and 
communing membership has _ increased 
from 490 to 740. 


More than 200 attended the reception for 
the Rev. Emmanuel J. Hoover. Pastor - 
Hoover recently moved to the Quickel’s 
Charge from the Rossville Charge, both in 
York County. 


The sixty-second annual Sunday school 
convention held by Mt. Carmel Church; 
near Hanover, the Rev. Robert C. Schiebel 
pastor, featured H. L. Hamme of York, 
and several other speakers. This is a great 
homecoming fall meeting, and is an un- 
usual event among churches. 


Nearly all our congregations are having 
Recognition Services for our youth in mil- 
itary service. These services are well at- 
tended. Another service which no one 
likes to have is the more frequently re- 
curring memorial services for loved ones 
who will never come back. 


Christ Church, Shrewsbury, the Rev. 
Herbert G. Kline pastor, held a rededica- 
tion service December 17 for the newly 
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decorated sanctuary and for 200 copies of 
the Common Service Book used for the 


‘first time at this service. New American 


and Christian flags were presented by the 
class taught. by Mrs. Mary H. Green. Dur- 
ing the past summer the exterior of the 
church was refinished. 


The forty-fifth anniversary of Calvary 
Church, Dover, W. H. Feldman, D.D., pas- 
tor, was held December 10, with Dr. 
Stewart W. Herman of Harrisburg bring- 
Gifts presented were: 
electric clock for the church and Sunday 
school; a marble baptismal font; a bulletin 
board in front of the church; copper cover- 
ing for the bulletin board; shrubbery; 
Bible book markers; church hymnals; and 
$200 received from the will of the late 
O. M. Stouch. Dr. Feldman preached the 
evening sermon. The church council. pre- 
sented proposed plans for the following 
improvements: installation of a church or- 
gan, construction of rest room facilities 
and reconstruction of the present front 


entrance at the grade line. 


Military units in York attended Zion 
Church, the Rev. W. Raymond Sammel 
pastor, on a November Sunday and heard 
an excellent sermon on, “God and This 
World of Men.” Nineteen organizations 
attended. 


Dr. Henry Einspruch of Baltimore, Md., 
recently spoke in St. Jacob’s, York, the 
Rev. Richard S. Shanebrook pastor. J. Roy 
Strock, D.D., spoke in Glen Rock and 
Hanover. 


Grace Church, York, the Rev. Alvin 
Butz pastor, through the missionary so- 
ciety sent 800 pieces of used clothing and 
a quantity of school supplies to the Kon- 
narock Lutheran Training School in Vir- 
ginia. They range from fur coats to baby 
blankets. 


Christ Church, Dallastown, the Rev. 
S. L. Hench pastor, has a missionary so- 
ciety, now thirty-five years old, which in 
these years has given $9,171.21 for missions. 

Mrs. Paul O. Machetzki, Spring Grove, 
Pa., missionary of the United Lutheran 
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Church, has just completed a speaking 
tour for the Board of Foreign Missions, 
which took her into Ontario and Quebec 
provinces of Canada. Now she is engaged 
in teaching classes in Pennsylvania. 


November 19 was a big day in Grace 
Church, Red Lion, the Rev. William C. 
Day pastor, for it marked the observance 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the congre- 
gation. Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, president 
of Gettysburg Seminary, and Dr. J. B. 
Baker of York were the guest preachers. 
Pastors who have served this great con- 
gregation are: H. E. Berkey, Ulysses E. 
Apple, D.D., C. F. V. Hesse, Jerome M. 
Guss, D.D., 1923-1930, and since 1931 the 
Rev. W. C. Day. The present church was 
built in 1933 at a cost of $93,000. All of 
this is now paid except $10,000. 


If some of these news items are not fresh, 
it is not the fault of THe LuTHeraAn’s ed- 
itor, but of the writer, who has been sick 
with pneumonia since November 26, and is 
not yet back on the job on this New Year’s 
Day, 1945. May the New Year bring all of 
us a victorious peace. 


1945's Keynote in Toledo 


Evangelism is the keynote of the Prot- 
estant churches in Toledo, Ohio, this year. 
Oscar W. Carlson, D.D., Director of Evan- 
gelism, spoke to the pastors of the ULCA 
and the ALC of Toledo December 12. 

It is planned that during the week of 
February 4 to 10 the evangelism program 
of Toledo will be inaugurated. When the 
Toledo Council of Churches learned of the 
program by the Lutheran churches the 
privilege of co-operating was requested. 
Consequently the Whole Protestant Church 
of Toledo will follow the leadership of 
Dr. Carlson. It will be interesting to note 
the result upon the Sunday School In- 
crease program of the Council of Churches. 
In the setting up of the program the as- 
sistance of the Rev. R. D. Lechleitner, 
Secretary of Evangelism of the Texas Dis- 
trict of the American Lutheran Church, is 
expected. F. E. Stroset. 
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oath Hersey die 


Congregations and Group Activities in the News 


Pracine the date stone in what will be a 
beautiful colonial structure the members 
of Holy Communion, Berlin, the Rev. H. 
Paul Gerhard pastor, recently rejoiced at 
the prospect of a new church building. The 
building program included the purchase 
and extensive remodeling of the First 
Presbyterian Church. Renovations were 
begun early last summer. The 1931-1944 
date stone was placed in the wall high 
above the main entrance to the enlarged 
vestibule which is in addition fronted with 
tall colonial columns. 

Participating in the ceremony were the 
Rev. Karl S. Henry, superintendent of mis- 
sions of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania; 
the Rev. Floyd P. Milleman, first pastor 
of Holy Communion; the Rev. C. Donald 
Heft, pastor of St. Mark’s, Oaklyn; the Rev. 
W. A. Babel, pastor of the Berlin Baptist 
Church, representing the local congrega- 
tions; Robert H. Jaggard, mayor of Berlin; 
and Milton M. Bodine, chairman of the 
building committee of the congregation. 


At Vespers, November 12, Zion Church, 
Riverside, heard Sister Esther Schenker 
present the story of Deaconess Work, and 
November 19 the Rev. Karl S. Henry, 
Superintendent of Missions, presented the 
work of home missions. 


Our Saviour Church, Haddonfield, the 
Rev. Donald F. Irvin pastor, on November 
19 at a special Thank Offering Service 
heard Miss Frances Dysinger, secretary of 
the Inner Mission Society in Washington, 
D, C. r 

Recalling the faithful membership of one 
of their sons who died in battle, Holy 
Trinity Church, Magnolia, blessed a ci- 


borium recently given in memory of Curt 
A. Arnold, Jr., by his family. 


December 10 and 11 marked a double 
anniversary for Holy Trinity Church, 
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By H. Paut GreruHarD 


Pastor H. Paul Gerhard and Mr. Milton M. 
Bodine, Chairman, Building Committee 


Wildwood, the Rev. Paul W. Neff pastor. 


It was the fortieth birthday of this con- | 


gregation by the sea and the twenty-fifth 


year of service by Miss Anna Anderson as | 


organist. | 


December 10 was observed as the con- | 


gregation’s anniversary. The Rev. C. 
Donald Heft of Oaklyn was guest preacher 


for The Service, and the Rev. M. C. Walker | 


of Stone Harbor preached at Vespers. 


Monday evening a congregational dinner | 


was held at which Miss Anna Anderson | 


was the guest of honor. 


A fifty-first anniversary gift to Holy { 


Trinity, Magnolia, by its members was a 
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special Building Fund offering of $1,000 
contributed during the three months end- 
ing November 15. The chairman of the 
fund was George J. Schumacher of Lin- 
denwold. 


Leadership Training Schools 

Helping in the effort to surpass the 
synod’s 2,500 enrollment mark of 1943, the 
three Leadership Schools presented exten- 
sive programs during the autumn. In the 
Camden area the school was conducted in 
Holy Trinity, Maple Shade, the Rev. R. J. 
Steinhauer pastor. Members of the faculty 
were Pastors Floyd A. Paules of Haddon 
Heights, “Stewardship”; Leonard Good of 
Mt. Holly, “My Life”; Ralph J. Steinhauer, 
“My Bible”; Miss Fisher of Haddonfield, 
“Christian Growth Series—Primary”; Mrs. 
H. Paul Gerhard of Magnolia, “Christian 
Growth Series—Juniors”; the Rev. Donald 
F. Irvin, “Christian Growth Series—Inter- 
mediates.” 

Officers of the school were Pastors Ralph 
I. Shockey, Westville, chaplain; Harold F. 
Muffley, Gloucester, registrar; and Harry 
M. Bowman, Runnemede, dean. 

In the shore area, the school was con- 
ducted in Epiphany Church, Pleasantville, 
the Rev. E. E. Miller pastor and dean of 
the school. For six Monday nights the 
Rev. Harold Reisch of the Philadelphia 
Inner Mission Society taught, “Our Mission 
Opportunity,” and the Rev. Louis Ewald, 
pastor of Zion Church, Egg Harbor, “My 
Group Sessions.” 

In Trenton, four synods of the ULCA 
were represented in the school sponsored 
by the Pastoral Association of that city. 
The meetings were held in the Church of 
Our Saviour, the Rev. Luther Weibel pas- 
tor. Officers in charge of the school were 
Pastors Stover Crouthamel, dean; J. Mat- 
thiesen, publicity director; R. F. Krauch, 
treasurer; Alex Berg, registrar. The in- 
structors and their courses were: the Rev. 
Carl R. Nagele, “Jesus and His Teach- 
ings”; Miss Lulu B. Sachs and the Rev. 
Karl S. Henry, “Inner and Home Mission 
Opportunities”; Miss Lulu B. Sachs, Chris- 
tian Growth Series for the Primary De- 
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partment; Mrs. Carl Germershausen, 
Christian Growth Series for the Junior 
Division; and the Rev. J. Matthiesen, 
Christian Growth Series for Intermediates. 


Synodical Secretary becomes 


Pastor for Students 


The Rev. Aksel C. Larsen, pastor of Re- 
deemer Church, Lansing, Mich., since May 
1, 1936, resigned the pastorate as of De- 
cember 31, 1944, and will become the pas- 
tor of Grace Church, Champaign, Ill., and 
pastor for Lutheran students at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Urbana the first week 
in January. A substantial purse was pre- 
sented the pastor and his family as a part- 
ing gift from the congregation. 

During this pastorate of eight years a 
daily vacation Bible school has been a reg- 
ular feature of the summer months with 
the exception of one year. An active 
Brotherhood, Women’s Guild, Senior Lu- 
ther League and robed choir are function- 
ing. The Sunday school has been con- 
stantly improved in teaching efficiency, 
curriculum and equipment. The Brother- 
hood, Women’s Guild and Sunday school 
are sponsoring the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Brownies and Cubs as part of the church’s 
community program, 

A new building was erected and ded- 
icated in 1939, through the generous as- 
sistance of the Board of American Mis- 
sions and the 1938 Anniversary Appeal 
Fund, and the Church Extension funds of 
the Michigan Synod. A parsonage was 
purchased. in 1943. 

The congregation has established a firm 
financial credit standing through the scrip- 
tural principle of giving adopted in 1940. 
Benevolence has been met in full in all 
but two years, Lutheran World Action Ap- 
peal was met in 1943 and 1944, current 
and debt retirement obligations have been 
met regularly since 1940. 

Mr. Larsen has held several positions 
in the conference of the Michigan Synod 
and was secretary of the synod at the time 
of his resignation. 
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LENTEN READING 


VICTIM OR VICTOR—A new book of 
Pre-Lenten and Lenten Sermons edited 
by Paul Z. Strodach. Challenging to 
fruitful pulpit effort during Lent. 


PRICE $2.00 


REALISTIC RELIGION—A new manual 
of Daily Lenten Devotions written by 
J. Henry Harms. Each inspiring mes- 
sage requires only about a minute to 
read. Distribute them in your church. 


Price, $2.00 a hundred, postpaid 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Chicago I! Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3 
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West Virginia Synod’s Activities 
By Witt1am M, Ernarp 


The Warwood Congregation, the Rev. 
Robert F. Fisher pastor, recently dedicated 


a new service flag, upon which were fifty- | 


seven stars—fifty-six blue and one gold. 
At the service of dedication, which was 
under the auspices of the Luther League, 
a candlelight installation ceremony was 
also conducted for the newly elected of- 
ficers of that group. The proceeds of the 
Harvest Home festival held by this congre- 
gation some weeks ago were sent to the 
National Lutheran Home for the Aged, 
Washington, D. C. This congregation is 
commended for developing Brotherhood 
and youth activities. 


Personal 

It is with sorrow that we report the 
severe illness of the Rev. C. K. Spiggle, 
who has served St. Paul’s, Keyser, W. Va., 
since 1937. Co-workers in the West Vir- 
ginia Synod are praying earnestly for his 
speedy recovery. Pastor Spiggle was hon- 
ored some weeks ago by being asked to 
preach at one of the thirty-fifth anniver- 
sary services held at the Lutheran Church 
at Mozart, Wheeling, belonging to the 
Pittsburgh Synod. 


The Rev. Simon Snyder, pastor of Trin- 
ity, Wheeling, W. Va., has made a gift of 
pulpit and lectern lights as an expression 
of appreciation of the unusual testimony. 
of love and loyalty rendered by the con- 
gregation during the recent twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his pastorate. In addition to 
the many fine things recently announced, 
this congregation has raised their pastor’s 
salary $300. Men of the church have re- 
cently repainted the church basement. 


December 1, 1944, marked the beginning 
of the third year of the pastorate of the 
Rev. Curtis E. Kuhnert at Aurora, W. Va. 
Looking over these years we note marked 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Richard and Bobbie Make the Rounds / 


ee With only a half dozen subscribers 
Bo for “The Lutheran” in Mediator 
Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Pastor Titus R. Scholl, determined 
to DO SOMETHING ABOUT IT, 
and he soon solved the problem. The 
display rack was installed with ten 
copies a week, and while these 
copies were sold each week, the pas- 
tor felt that there was still a better 
way to get a larger number of mem- 
bers to read the official paper of the 
church. The pastor writes: 


“We found it in our salesboy. He 
makes the rounds of our Lutheran 
families. He is a cheerful, likeable, 
yet persistent little gentleman. Forty 

‘ copies a week are mailed direct to 

Richard Glaeser — him and he sells all of them either 

wage tiple Sp 5 at the homes of the members or at 

the Church on Sunday. No church 

weekly or any other periodical sells itself without any human touch 

added to its sale, yet many pastors think ‘The Lutheran’ should be 
the exception. 


“Perhaps it is no total coincidence that in the year 1944 in which we 
began to sell our official church paper with such comparative good 
success, we also paid our apportionment in full for the first time in the 
thirty-six years of our church’s existence. 


“Our interest in selling ‘The Lutheran’ is not based on any profit 
motive, because our salesboy receives One Cent a copy and gives One 
Cent a copy back to the church to cover any unsold copies, but he gen- 
erally sells them all. Our motive in spreading ‘The Lutheran’ is based 
on our belief that members who know what is going on in the church 
at large are the very best servants of the Lord. 


“GET YOURSELF A ‘LUTHERAN’ SALESBOY ! 


“Choose a boy about eleven or twelve years of age. That’s important. 
If your first choice is not a good one, choose again until you find a 
gold-mine like our Richard, and his little brother Bobbie who accom- 
panies him on the rounds. Pastors, find your own best way to sell 
‘The Lutheran, BUT SELL IT. It is a strong arm of the church— 
PUT IT TO WORK.” 
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progress along all lines. A recent Refor- 
mation theme was: “What the World Owes 
Martin Luther.” He has been addressing 
high school groups on the theme, “Why 
I Believe the Bible is the Word of God.” 
This congregation has entered fully into 
the promotional program of the United 
Lutheran Church. The Luther League, 
under the leadership of Richard Schrock 
and Miss Coliene Shaffer, continues to 


thrive. The. Missionary Society, in their 
thank offering program, presented the 
pageant, “We Give Thee Thanks.” The 


Ladies’ Aid installed a range in the par- 
sonage and arranged for other renovations. 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 
$250 to $500 
single 


$4.00 to $7.00 Double 


5 minutes to Times Square 


A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
e Write for Maps and Booklet. 


Prince George 
Hotel 14 22¢ 288% 


George H: Newton ~-Manager 


At Choir at its Best . . is 


a Always Well Dressed 


5 CHOIR ROBES... .carefully tail 
ored, correct styles, lovely colors, 
beautiful draping materials... 


PULPIT ROBES of distinction. 


COLLEGIATE coun'co 


GOWN CO. 


|. Wacker 366 Fifth Ave. 
CHICAGO 6, ILL 


NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL. COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


Only $25 to $35 


Secures This Electric Bulletin 


Build your own cabinet from our 
blue prints; and we supply steel 
sign panel and letter equipment. 
Hundreds of churches are thus se- 
curing an electric bulletin at great 
savings. Send for information. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
308! E. 4th St. Davenport, lowa 


WILL LAST A 
LIFE Treat 


The sympathy of the members of the 
synod is extended to the Rev. R. Eugene 
Smith, our efficient statistician and pastor 
of the Davis-Elkins Parish, on the passing 
of his father. 


Synodical Convention 

President E. F. K. Roof announces that 
the next convention of the West Virginia 
Synod will be held at Jackson’s Mill, July 
18 to 22. The Four-H authorities at the 
university assign dates for the various con- 
ventions which will be held at this his- 
toric spot in the center of this mountain 
state, and the above has been the time 
allotted to the four Lutheran conventions 
which are held concurrently—that of the 
Synod, Women’s Missionary Society, Lu- 
ther League, and Brotherhood. 


At the present time there are three va- 
cancies within the bounds of the synod: 
the Mason Parish, New Haven, W. Va.; 
the Accident Parish in Accident, Md.; and 
the Bittinger Parish in Maryland. 


The Lutheran Visitor is the name of the 
monthly parish paper, issued by the pastor 
of St. Paul’s, Huntington, W. Va., the Rev. 
Carl R. Plack. Departments of this publi- 
cation include the monthly calendar, ser- 
mon themes for the month, additions to 
military honor roll, news of organizations, 
book reviews, attendance, records, and 
other features. 


Youth work is especially difficult in all 
sections of our country, due to the war. 
Our synodical committee on youth work— 
consisting of the Rev. Carl R. Plack, chair- 
man, the Rev. W. Roy Hashinger, the Rev. 
Robert F. Fisher, the Rev. G. D. Birk, the 
Rev. A. L. Mahr, Mr. H. L. McMillen, and 
Miss Coliene Shaffer—has been exception- 


‘ally active in formulating plans to de- 


velop West Virginia youth. A rally was 


‘recently held in Oakland, Md., with 100 


present. Similar meetings are scheduled 
for Wheeling, Fairmont, and Charleston, 
under the leadership of Pastors Fisher, 
Hann, and Schillinger. It is planned to 
divide the synodical territory into four 
areas with an advisor for each area. 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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For your visit to Philadelphia 
MARK SUNDAY NIGHT, 7: 30 


on your calendars. Join with the hundreds who worship and fellowship in 
MESSIAH LUTHERAN 


THE FRIENDLY TABERNACLE 


Broad Street and Roosevelt Boulevard 

DR. ROSS STOVER, CHOIRS, SOLOISTS, HYMN SINGING 
A Large Part of the Audience is Youth 
Also: 11 A. M. Dr. Ross Stover (WDAS) 


Messiah Lutheran, ‘The Friendly Church,” 16th and Jefferson Sts. 


Nova Scotia News 


By Doveras A. Conrad 


TuE glad Christmas Festival was cele- 
brated with happiness and rejoicing at the 
Lutheran Church of the Resurrection in 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, the Rev. Douglas A. 
Conrad pastor. The beautiful pageant, 
“The Story of Christmas,’ was presented 
for the ninth year, and still draws a crowd. 
Many of those taking part have been in 
every production since 1936. 

The Sunday school rendered a fine pro- 
gram of Christmas recitations, songs and a 
short pageant Christmas Eve. The Carol- 
Candlelight Service at midnight was at- 
tended by a large congregation, many of 
them being from all parts of Canada: and 
from the United States. 

Boxes were prepared for Lutheran serv- 
ice men and merchant seamen of Norwe- 


gian birth, who had to spend Christmas in © 


hospital. This remembrance on the part 
of the church was much appreciated by 
the men, most of them being many miles 
away from home and loved ones. The pas- 
tor was able to bring a word of cheer to 
each one as he went about giving these 
parcels. 

The social hours for servicemen and 
women, which are held after the Vesper 
services are becoming increasingly pop- 
ular, so that the facilities of the church 
are severely taxed. The room available for 
this purpose is always crowded, but none 
is turned away. Before Christmas a party 
was held at which Christmas music was 
enjoyed. There was a small lighted tree, 
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Choiré 


Pulpit COWN S 


Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work. 
Pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 
1127 S. 4th St. Greenville, Ill. 


Gowns for Pulpit and Choir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hang- 
ings, bookmarkers, communion linens, materials 
cut out. Catalogue and samples on request. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 


Office and Salesroom 
14 W. 40th St., New York Tel. CHickering 4-3306 


VESTMENTS 
for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments 
Supplies - Etc. 
Catalog free on request. 
The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 


and a gift thereon for each person in 
uniform. 

This has been a very prosperous year 
for Resurrection Church, and in the early 
part of January, she will celebrate her 


’ thirtieth anniversary by burning the first 


mortgage which has been a heavy drain 
upon the congregation. Special prepara- 
tions have been made for a fitting cele- 
bration of this important event. 


Pastor Arnold Conrad of the Rose Bay 
Parish reports that at “The Children of the 
Church Festival” about fifty members of 
the Children of the Church and the Junior 
Choir presented the festival service, 
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"Some to the Church repair 
Not for the Doctrine, 
But the Music there” 


—Alexander Pope 


Yet, what are the hymns of the Church 


if not an expression of its doctrine? 
“Love Divine, All Loves Excelling, joy 

of Heaven to Earth come down”... 
how close in this God seems, how real 

His infinite love and grace ! 
“All Hail the Power of Jesus Name— 
and crown Him Lord o leak GDCGKS, 

of the divinity, the universality of Christ. 

Not only with words, but in the beauty 

of the organ’s anthem-peal of joy, its 
calm voice of devotion, its humble rev- 
erence of prayer . . . all these, speak the 
deep abiding faith that is in essence the 
spirit of The Church. 
M. P. Moller in conceiving The Artist 

of Organs—The Organ of Artists, seeks 
to-build an instrument worthy of this 
Bee faith—in tonal beauty and in faith- 
ulness of expression. 
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THE ARTIST OF ORGANS- THE ORGAN OF ARTISTS 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND. 


Ghe Payne Spiers Studios Inc. 
Paterson, thew Jersey ‘ 

9 Church Furnishings \: 
Carved Wood 
Memorials 


Gablets 
Murals 


Stained Glass 


++ Inquiries Solicited - - 
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“Opening God’s Book to All People.” The 
report of the convention of the ULCA 
which was held in Minneapolis was given 
at all three congregations of the parish, 
by the official delegate of the synod, Pres- 
ident C. H. Whitteker. 

On the first Sunday in Advent Pastor 
Conrad received twenty-five new mem- 
bers into the church at Rose Bay, all of 
them being adults. Sixteen were received 
by confirmation and nine by transfer from 
other Lutheran churches. St. Matthew’s 
now reports 152 communing at least once 
during the year, making an increase of 
sixty-two communicants. 


Commencement at Southern 
Theological Seminary 


Tue first Commencement Program under 
the recent accelerated schedule will be 
held at the Lutheran Theological Southern 
Seminary, Columbia, S. C., January 23-24. 

Tuesday, January 23, will be observed 
as “Alumni Day,” with a banquet program 
at 1.00 P. M. The address to be delivered 
by Dr, C. K. Bell, of the seminary fac- 
ulty. The Ladies’ Auxiliary will hold a 
business session in the Social Room of 
the seminary at 11.30 A. M. The annual 
business meeting of the Alumni Associa- 
tion will be held at 3.00 P. M. At 8.00 
P. M. the annual public program by the 


Students’ Mission League will be held in . 


the Church of the Ascension. The address 
will be delivered by the Rev. Henry V. 
Kahlenberg, of St. Petersburg, Fla., pres- 
ident of the Florida Synod. 

The service for graduation will be held 
on Wednesday, January 24, at 11.00 A. M., 


in the Church of the Ascension, with Dr. 


E. C. Cooper, president, in charge. The 
address to the graduating class will be de- 
livered by Dr. R. A. Goodman of the fac- 
ulty at Newberry College. 

The twelve young men in the graduat- 
ing class are: Hugh Edward Baumgartner, 
Brunswick, Ga.; Charles Edward Bern- 
hardt, Salisbury, N. C.; James Kivett Cobb, 
Cherryville, N. C.; David Frye Conrad, 
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High Point, N. C.; Raymond Othel Corvin, 
Columbia, S. C.; Francis Irving Fesperman, 
Salisbury, N. C.; William Richard Fritz, 
Columbia, S. C.; Joseph Gordon Killinger, 
Marion, Va.; Henry F. Lineberger, Wil- 
son, N. C.; Marshall Franz Mauney, Hen- 
dersonville, N.»C.; Charles Samuel Wess- 
inger, Spencer, N. C.; Royall Austin Yount, 
Hickory, N. C. 


The Rev. Frederick W. Heins was in- 
stalled as Inner Mission pastor of Spring- 
field, Ohio, December 3. The service was 
conducted by the Rev. K. Jay Bishop, 
Frank F. Secrist, D.D., and Elmer E. Flack, 
D.D. 


MARRIED 


Heist-Snyder. Miss Ethel Virginia Snyder 
and the Rev. Paul W. O. Heist, pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Martins Ferry, W. Va., were 
married in Trinity Church, Wheeling, W. Va., 
December 27, 1944. The ceremony was per- 
formed by the bride’s father, the Rev. Simon 
Snyder, pastor of Trinity Church, assisted by 
the Rev. W. S. Heist, of Southampton, Pa., 
father of the groom. 

Mrs. Heist is a graduate of Gettysburg Col- 
lege and Mr. Heist of Muhlenberg College and 
the Philadelphia Seminary. 


OBITUARY 
Mrs. Peter Brath 


Agnes Caroline Brath, the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. John Asmund, was born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., April 10, 1905. She was baptized in in- 
fancy in St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church, Brook- 
lyn. Later her family moved to East Orange, 
N. J., where she became a member of Holy 
Trinity Lutheran Church by the rite of con- 
firmation. 

She was educated in the East Orange Public 
Schools and Library School, and served as 
librarian in that institution. . 

June 12, 1929, she was united in marriage to 
the Rev. Peter Brath, pastor of the First Lu- 
theran Church, Ridgway, Pa. Two sons and a 
daughter blessed this union. 

Mrs. Brath, though not holding official posi- 
tion, was active in the work of her church. Her 
strength lay in her kindly Christian character. 
Her courage was admired by all who knew her, 
and her cheerfulness and genuine sympathy 
endeared her to all. 

Last April she became ill, and finally she suc- 
cumbed to the dread disease that had laid hold 
upon her. She fell asleep in Jesus, December 
20, 1944, at the Greenville Hospital. She is sur- 
vived by her mother; her husband; her two 
sons, Peter and Donald; and her daughter, Alice; 
also four brothers, John, Felix, Sigurd and 
Harald Asmund, who with their mother reside 
in East Orange, N. J. 

Interment took place in the Rosedale Cemetery, 
East Orange. 

It is a privilege to pay tribute to this loving 
wife and mother who served her Lord so well 
as she labored with her husband in the duties 
of his parishes. Her sweet nature won her many 
friends, who with her family, mourn her loss. 
“Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 

John J. Myers. 
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Co ece Marion, Va. 


founded 1873 


A JUNIOR COLLEGE of the 
LUTHERAN CHURCH—FOR WOMEN 


—First two years of college work in 
home-like environment 


Liberal Arts Pre-Nursing 
Music Pre-Social Work 
Business Education Pre-Technician 


—Last two years of high school work 
For information write 


The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


THE ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 
W. S. Dysinger, D.D., Pastor 
“We believe the Bible and preach the Gospel” 
THE CHURCH OF FAITH IN THE LAND 
OF SUNSHINE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL rae 
WORSHIP ma 
BIBLE READING SERVICE 
LUTHER LEAGUE 


PALM vat sunpay 


ORDER EARLY 
PALM SUNDAY, MARCH 25 
We guarantee Absolute Satisfaction. 


100 Heads for $15.00 25 Heads for $5.50 
50 Heads for 9.00 12 Heads for 3.00 


All Good Lengths 36—48 in. 
THE NIESSEN COMPANY 
We are pioneers in the handling of Palm. 
1201 Race St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


The Rev. Paul E. T. Lemke 


The Rev. Paul E. T. Lemke, pastor emeritus 
since March 1943 of St. John’s Church, Passaic, 
N. J., died at the Passaic General Hospital, De- 
cember 14, 1944, after an illness of three months. 

Mr. Lemke had served as pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Passaic, for thirty-three years previous 
to his retirement. Previous to that he had 
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YOUNG EDDIE JONES 
WANTS A BIBLE--- BADLY 


Is it asking you too much to give him one? 


Young Eddie Jones, the boy down the street, 
is a prisoner of war—living in bitter misery. 
More than anything else, he wants a Bible to 
fill his mind and heart and sustain his courage. 

The American Bible Society through its of- 
fiee at Geneva, Switzerland, has already pro- 
vided over 200,000 Bibles, Testaments and 
Portions, in more than 30 languages, to grate- 
ful prisoners of war in all countries. 

Through American Bible Society Annuity 
Agreements, which now provide as high as 7% 
returns, friends have helped to meet emergen- 
cies like this for nearly 100 years. Find out 
more about this great Annuity Plan and how 
it entitles you to certain tax exemptions. Send 
for the interesting booklet “A Gift That Lives:’ 


American Bible Society, | 

Bible House, New York 22, N.Y. 

| [Please send me, without obligation, your l 
booklet L-38 entitled ““A Gift That Lives?’ 

| fol Trenclose 'Sercantensccmnstce to provide Testaments 
for prisoners of war. 
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Denomination 
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PULPIT & CHOIR GOWN 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
8ible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroldery—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
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COX SONS & VINING, 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, 


served as pastor of Trinity Church, Hartford, 
Conn.; Immanuel Church, Seymour, Conn.; 
First Lutheran Church, Waterbury, Conn. In 
1909 he became pastor of St. John’s, Passaic. 

Pastor Lemke’s wife, the former Frances 
Juliette Grandlienard, whom he married in 
Brooklyn, September 27, 1900, died November 
25, 1941. There were born to this union three 
daughters who survive Pastor Lemke: Emma 
Louise Bozenmayer, Margaret Theodore Neu- 
mann, and Dorothy Frances Weber. 

Pastor Lemke was born in Parlin, Pomerania, 
Germany. He was tutored by his father, and 
at the age of nine received private instruction 
in Latin and French. Following his education 
at Stargaard, Pomerania Gymnasium, he en- 
tered the Theological Seminary in Kropp, 
Schleswig-Holstein, in Germany, graduating in 
1896, and shortly thereafter came to the United 
States. He was ordained to the ministry by the 
Ministerium of New York October 27, 1896, and 
began-his ministerial work in Hartford, Conn. 

His ministerial work in Passaic, N. J., was 
exceedingly fruitful. At his retirement the 
church had grown from modest numbers to a 
membership of 980 communicants. From this 
congregation, under his leadership, came two 
young men for the ministry, the Rev. William 
O. Bruckner, pastor of St. John’s, Passaic, and 
the -Rev. Henry P. Suhr, pastor of St. Paul’s 
German Lutheran Church of New York City. 

Pastor Lemke served as president of the New 
Jersey Conference of the Ministerium of New 
York, and for many years served on the Ex- 
amining Committee of the United Lutheran 
Synod of New York. He also served on the 
Board of the Kinderfreund in Jersey City and 
was a member of the Ministerial Association 
of Passaic from the time it was organized. 

Paul C. White. 


SYNODS 


The eighty-fifth annual convention of the 
Georgia-Alabama Synod will be held in the 
Church of the Redeemer, Atlanta, Ga., John L. 
Yost, D.D., pastor, February 6-8, 1945. The first 
session will be The Service and the Holy Com- 
munion Tuesday evening, February 6, at 8.00 
o’clock, Central War Time. 

Thomas H. Weeks, Sec. 


The one hundred twentieth annual convention 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of South 
Carolina will be held in Ebenezer Church, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., Dr. C. E. Fritz pastor, February 


6, 7 and 8. The Holy Communion will be ad- . 


ministered at the opening service at 11.00 A. M., 
Tuesday, the sixth. Carl B. Caughman, Sec. 


The one hundred sixteenth annual convention 
of the Lutheran Synod of Virginia will be held 
February 6-9 in St. Mark’s Church, Roanoke, 
Va. Opening session at 7.00 P. M., Tuesday, 
February 6. Malcolm L. Minnick, Sec. 


THE RURAL CHURCH INSTITUTE 


sponsored by the Committee on the Rural 
Church of the Board of Home Missions of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent 
States will be held Thursday, February 1, 1945, 
in Trinity Lutheran Church, Reading. Pa. the 
Rev. Gunnar Knudsen pastor. Sessions at 10.00 
A. M. and 1.00 P. M. Adjournment at 12.00 M. 
for one hour and at 4.00 P. M. ’ 

Addresses will be delivered by Hon. Miles 
Horst, Secretary of Agriculture of Pennsyl- 
vania; Dr. W. V. Dennis, Department of Exten- 
sion of State College; and the Rev. E. L. Leisey 
of Robesonia. c ; 

The chairman of the Rural Committee is the 
Rev. P. P. Huyett, Philadelphia; the secretary 
is the Rev. H. H. Krauss, Red Hill, Pa. 
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LUTHERAN 
MUTUAL 
INVESTMENTS 


SAFECUARD | 


YOUR 
FUTURE 


The day to day variations and 
fluctuations of investment values 
are so complex — the average in- 
dividual is not in a position, by 
training or experience, to prop- 
erly protect any substantial amount of money invested in 
average securities. 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL, with more than 85% of their funds 
invested in carefully selected first mortgage loans, bonds of 
the United States and Canadian governments and highly rated 
Public Utilities, provides the greatest possible diversification 
and a balanced investment plan yielding maximum returns 
consistent with safety of the principal. 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL life insurance is ONE investment which 
will provide peace of mind for you and proper funds when 
they are most needed. Ask your local Lutheran Mutual repre- 
sentative to furnish complete information on financial safe- 
guards for all your investments. 


Covey |LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WAVERLY, IOWA © Founded 1879 


fe Retirement : ° 
Income With no OBLIGATION of any kind on my part, please send 
Og Educational FREE literature covering the types of life insurance checked. 
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Church Bulletin Service 


Bulletins 
FOR LENT 


LENTEN BULLETIN No. L-8. Features Ralph Pallen Coleman’s paint- 
ing, “One World—One Christ,” in colors on cover and Lenten message 
on fourth page. Suitable for mid-week and Holy Week services. Size, 
514 x 8 inches folded. Price, 75 cents a hundred to subscribers; $1.00 
a hundred, postage extra, to others. (Same picture appears on our 
regular Sunday series for Quinquagesima but with different message.) 
A limited quantity of last year’s bulletin No. L-6 featuring Coleman’s 
painting, “Come Unto Me,” in colors, is available at same price as 
above. Size, 54% x 8% inches. 

LENTEN FOLDER No. L-9. For announcement of Lenten services and 
sermons. Cover illustration in purple shows the cross against a sky- 
line. Size, 334 x 6% inches folded. Price, 35 cents a hundred; 30 
cents a hundred in lots of 500. ¥ 


One World—One Christ 
© RALPH PALLEN COLEMAN 


A limited quantity of last year’s folder No. L-7 showing the Crucifixion 
scene on the cover is available at the same price. Size 34% x 54 inches. 
Also available is Lenten Bulletin No. L-2, a former issue in one color, showing 
Crosses on Golgotha. Price, 40 cents a hundred to subscribers; 60 cents a 
hundred to others. | 

PASSION HISTORY BULLETIN SERVES PH. A set of six undated 
bulletins entitled, ““We Would See Jesus,” with a Passion picture on 
cover and message on fourth page. Size, 54% x 8% inches folded. 
Price, $2.40 a hundred sets to subscribers; $3.60 a hundred sets to 
others. A booklet, “Serthnon Suggestions on the Passion History 
Bulletin Series” is available at 50 cents. 


(Samples on Request) 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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